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TREATED 


Two of America’s finest tennis nets have been 


made even finer at no extra cost to you. Gold 
Medal Champion and Gold Medal Super-Cham- 
pion will now be equipped with top bindings 
that have been mildew proof-treated. This adds 
even more to their long-lasting wear, increase- 
the economy of buying top quality tennis nets 


bearing the famous Gold Medal trade-mark. 


Same tough-twine netting, same patented 
tape and binding. plus this new extra feature at 
no extra cost. Now more than ever it’s wise to 
specify Gold Medal! 
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THE LINEN THREAD 
1B GRAND STREET, PATERSON 1, N. J. 
York 17, N.Y. + Boltimore 3, Md. Boston 10, Mass. Chicago 10, ill, - San Franci 5, Cal. Phil 6, Pe.- 


TOP BINDINGS OF 
GOLD MEDAL CHAMPION 
and SUPER-CHAMPION TENNIS NETS 
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Here’s the 
with 

the big 
Safety margin 


This new Spalding No. 100 Helmet “4 
tops any headgear in comfort... 
complete protection... 

and smart appearance. 

Look at its distinctive features. 


Outside. Its stream-lined one-piece shell is 


resin and rubber composition. It won't crack. It’s 


tough and durable—but surprisingly light in weight. 


Resilient, too, to distribute shock. Padded, ad just- 


able chin strap. 


id 
Insi 4 There is no suspension in this helmet. 


Foam and cellular rubber padding, lined with cream 


color cowhide, is fitted directly to the helmet shell to 


absorb shock. Scientifically padded and shaped to 


give the utmost comfort and protection. 


The Spalding No. 100 Helmet comes in all solid 


colors. Or with contrasting stripe at no extra charge. Be 
sure to specify color when you order. In stock, white, gold 
and scarlet. Available in all sizes, 6°; through 7%. 


Sie 
SPALDING 
Member of the Athletic Institute 


(oe) sets the pace in sports (ie) 
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StICKS (imported) 


Balls 


SHIN GUARDS © 
GOAL GUARDS 


Shoes (Imported) 


SHIN GUARDS 
ACCESSORIES 


Ask Your Dealer 


About Sportcratt Equipment 


TENNIS « DECK TENNIS 
BADMINTON «+ FENCING 
SHUFFLEBOARD + QUOITS 
BAT TENNIS » SOCCER 
GOLF | 
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Write for free copies of rules’ book- 

lets for Badminton, Deck Tennis, 

Shuffleboard, Table Tennis, Bat Ten- 
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“Potent No. 22084 


A Free-Action Snubber that provides wider, firmer 
blocking area but does not hinder or restrict upward 
movement of the arm. 


Prevents flap from being driven downward onto the 
o) point of the shoulder and prevents shoulder separa- 

tions caused by blow from on top. Flap is always in 

proper position. 

Anchors flaps firmly in place and distributes force of 

shock over entire chest and shoulder area. Prevents 

flaps from being torn or knocked off. 


See Them ¥t Your Rautings Dealer 
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George K. “Lefty” James, famous coach of 
Cornell University’s winning teams, acclaims 
NP-27. Says “Lefty”: 


“Of all the fungicidal, germicidal antiseptics 
on the market, NP-27 is the most successful, 
not only as a preventive, but as a remedy 
for Athlete’s Foot.” 


Chiropodists also hail NP-27 


A group of eminent chiropodists tested NP-27 . . . and, in a scien- 
tific journal, reported sensationally successful results. 


IT ACTS 3 WAYS: 
1. Active ingredient in NP-27 penetrates even tough 
tissue like toenails. This is important because Athlete's 
Foct fungus burrows deep into the skin. 
2. NP-27 actually kills the fungus which causes the 
disease. 
3. NP-27 also kills the spores (seeds) from which the 
disease may recur. 


Pleasant to use * Non-greasy * Not messy * Pleasant odor 
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Norwich. 


Coaches & Trainers cheer 


AMAZING RESULTS 
AGAINST 


America’s top coaches and trainers are learning 
from experience that NP-27 is tops in helping cure 
and control Athlete's Foot . . . for they've tried this 
new product of The Norwich Pharmacal Company 
on their squads. Read what they say: 


Jeff Cravath, Football Coach of the University of 
Southern California: “Since my squad members 
have been using NP-27 it has proved itself an ex- 
cellent preventive of Athlete’s Foot. And where 
players were already suffering from the disease, 
they have had faster relief than from other fungi- 
cidal antiseptics which we used in the past.” 


Jack Rourke, Trainer, Colgate University: “I have 
used NP-27 for treating Athlete's Foot on our foot- 
ball squad and I find it the most beneficial of any 
of the products I have used in the past. I intend 
using it on all athletes.” 


THE NORWICH PHARMACAL COMPANY 
Norwich, New York 


Makers of Pepto-Bismol“ 
Unguentine® and other 
fine products 


P-27 
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75: Discouraged 


a Saturday or Sunday sport 
page during the football season. 
Why do some coaches repeatedly 
“pour it on” teams with inferior 
material”? 

Is it because the opponent has, 
at one time or another, embarrassed 
them in the same manner? Are they 
looking for headlines? Do their 
townspeople or alumni high pres- 
sure them into such tactics? Or is 
it because they have played every- 
body on the bench and just can't 
help the score? 

I honestly believe that coaches 
who are always trying to defeat 
their opponents as badly as they 
can, are not living up to their obli- 
gations as coaches or educators. 

I am talking now of the coach 
who obtains a safe lead and still 
leaves his first team in. I do not 
mean the coach who cleans his 
bench and still runs up a large 
score. After all, it is neither good 
sportsmanship nor good practice to 
have your boys take it easy and 
make a farce of the game. 

How do these lopsided scores af- 
fect people connected 
with the game? 

The First Team: Strange to say, 
the first team cannot feel too proud 
of such a victory. They know they 
have beaten an inferior team: and 
they know that the second. third. 
and fourth teams should have been 
given their chance to play. 

I have a suspicion that the first 
team may feel just a bit ashamed 
underneath. But what could they 
have done? The coach left them in. 

The Second Team and. Substi- 
tutes: They can't be feeling very 
happy, either. It couldn't have been 
fun to have sat on the bench all 
afternoon watching the first team 
pour it on an outclassed opponent— 
when they know they should have 
been playing. 

Here was the coach's opportunity 
to have played the boys who sweated 


Tes the sad headline in many 
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and worked so hard to make the 
first team the team it is. And the 
coach reciprocated by leaving them 
on the bench. Sure, the boys are 
glad their team won. But they are 
probably just a little bitter and dis- 
couraged. And they are justified in 
feeling so. 

The Coach of the Winning Team: 
Of course, he feels prety good. And 
yet, underneath, he probably feels 
uneasy. He knows he could have 
substituted more and kept his subs 
in longer. And he knows he should 
have kept the score down. 

He probably will wind up feeling 
not quite as good as he did when 
his team was scoring those touch- 
downs one after another. It seems 
that he has a conscience and this 
conscience is being smitten by that 
ridiculously high score. 

It may also occur to him that 
some day he may have the poor 
team and that he may be at the 
mercy of his fellow coach. 

The Coach of the Losing Team: 
A rough day. His biggest problem 
will be explaining to his boys the 
poor sportsmanship exhibited by his 
fellow coach in running up such a 
humiliating score with so many 
substitutes lining his bench 

The Opponents: A tired, bruised. 
and discouraged bunch of boys who 
knew right at the outset that they 
were completely outclassed and yet 
had to play a full 48 minutes. 

In all likelihood, they are green 
and inexperienced. Why discourage 
them, perhaps destroy their interest 
in this great game of football, when 
you can equalize the competition so 
easily and encourage them a little. 

The Public: The home fans, glad 
of a victory, but not too proud of 
the large score. The losing fans “let 


By GEORGE A. BROWN 


Coach, Alexandria Bay, New York 


down” and very critical of the 
coach. 

An intelligent application of 
“mercy” can be ten times as satis- 
fying as a deliberate refusal to keep 
the score down. I know this from 
personal experience. Last fall we 
played a team that had not scored 
a touchdown all season. It was their 
last game. 

We ran up a quick three-touch- 
down lead, then put in the subs for 
the remainder of the game. Sure, 
the opponents scored. So what? We 
did not have an unscored-on record 
to protect, and we won by 34-12. 

Did we lose “face” by such a 
score, especially since everyone else 
in the league had beaten that team 
very. badly? We did not! My first 
team knew the competition was un- 
equal, and so were satisfied to let 
the boys on the second team play. 

The second stringers appreciated 
the opportunity to play. The oppo- 
nents got a big thrill out of scoring 
two touchdowns. And the public 
saw two fairly matched teams play 
the greater part of the game. 

Don't think I wasn’t criticized for 
not running up as big a score 
against this opponent as our keenes! 
rival had. I was. But it was worth 1 

Mind you, I'm not trying te alibi 
a poor season or to point out what 
good sports we are. We had a good 
season, winning six, tying one, and 
losing just one (by 7-0). 

My only concern is the lopsided 
score and what it may do to our 
game and our boys. In our endeavor 
to win, we, as educators, should not 
forsake the opportunity to “edu- 
cate.” Let's teach through example, 
not words. 

How about thinking these things 
over? Especially you younger men 
just starting out. Remember, we all 
want to win (nobody more so than 
I). But, at the same time, let’s keep 
in mind the fundamental principles 
of decency and fair play. 


Here 
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WILSON RUBBER PLASTIC 


SAFETY HELMET 


The NEW Wilson R.P. Helmet with its revolu- 
tionary principle of construction provides a 
, higher factor of protection and shock dispersal 
than any other helmet. You've only to see it to 
agree it's the nearest thing to complete pro- 
tection against head injuries yet attained. 


Preference for Wilson football equipment among 


leading football coaches from coast to coast 


is the best kind of evidence that W ¢/son is the 


very last word in modern equipment for 


today's modern game. 


Advanced features of construction have 


made Wilson football equipment the 


outstanding choice the nation 


over with players, too. See 


your Wilson dealer for 


the latest developments 


in football equipment. 


WILSON PORT N ele) COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Branch offices in New Yor’. San Frar ‘ ard ther principal cites 
ine 
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OHN McGRAW once said, “It’s 
the little things that count in 
baseball.” And, as usual, he was 
right. The post mortems after a game 
bear this out time and again. How 
many times have you heard a coach 
moan, “Joe failed to sacrifice,” or 
“Bill threw to the wrong base.” 

Against a heads-up team, only one 
such omission can cause defeat. To 
err may be human, but to continue 
to make the same errors is unfor- 
givable. 

The relay and cut-off play is about 
as simple as any in baseball. Yet it 
is frequently bungled. The reasons 
are numerous: A player fails to take 
the cut-off or relay position, a throw 
goes haywire, the catcher uses poor 
judgment, and, in some instances. 
the pitcher remains on the rubber 
sucking his thumb when he should 
be backing up an overthrow. 

Some mistakes occur because 
there is no defined policy relative to 
assignments. Who should take the 
relay position and- who should be 
the cut-off man? These are simple 
questions, but unless they are de- 
cided beforehand, there is likely to 
be confusion and subsequent defeat 
in early games. 

A number of years ago, George 
Kelly, a strong-armed first baseman. 
ran into the outfield and performed 
the relay duty for the N. Y. Giants. 
This was an unusual procedure in 


Cut-off on single to left field. 
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Relays and Cut-Offs 


By ETHAN ALLEN 
Baseball Coach, Yale University 


Cut-off on single to rt. or c. field. 


that the first baseman usually takes 
the cut-off position. 

What is important, however, is 
that the Giants had a system and 
even though it was unique it 
worked. Each player knew what he 
Was expected to do and did it: and 
as a consequence. Kelly's relays be- 
came the scourge of the National 
League. 

The question arises—what system 
is best for the average team” The 
answer is—any system that clari- 
fies assignments and does the job. 
There is a variety of systems, all 
of which have their good points and 
weaknesses. Basically, they hinge 
on the assignment of the cut-off 
Man, since the shortstop generally 
takes the relay position on long hits 
to left field and the second baseman 
performs the duty if the hit is to 
right field. 

The systems may be outlined as 
follows: 

1. The first baseman acts as the 
cut-off man on all throws. 

2. The third baseman acts as the 
cut-off man on singles and the first 
baseman in all other situations. 


3. The third baseman acts as the 
cut-off man on singles to left field 
and the first baseman assumes the 
responsibility in the remaining sit- 
uations. 

It is pretty obvious that the first 
of these is the most simple. Very 
little thinking is required, but it has 
a prominent weakness. For instance. 
if the first baseman does the cut-off 
chore excfusively, first base is fre- 
quently left uncovered. Since the 
second baseman has to pursue some 
hits, he consequently cannot recover 
in time to cover first 

Both the second and third systems 
have advantages. In the former, first 
base is always covered on a single. 
thus making it possible to trap a 
batter rounding first. In the latter. 
third base is always covered, there- 
by eliminating the danger of a run- 
ner advancing to a better scoring 
position. 

The last two systems are unques- 
tionably the best, but if they cause 
confusion, it may be necessary to 
employ the first. 

For example, if the first and third 
basemen are continually confused 
when system two or three is used, it 
would be better to put the responsi- 
bility on one man, preferably the 
first baseman. The third baseman 
could also be used exclusively, but 
of the two alternatives, the use of 

(Continued on page 48) 


Setup on extra base hit to It. field. 
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tremendously since H. E. Bauer- 

meyer set the American rec- 
ord at 32 ft. 5 in. in 1876. Today this 
mark couldn't win a high school 
dual meet. At Oslo last summer, 
Jim Fuchs boosted the standard all 
the way up to 58 ft. 427/64 in. 

What has accounted for this 26 
foot increase? Most of the improve- 
ment may be attributed to two fac- 
tors. First, we have thousands of 
more boys putting the shot. And, 
second, the techniques of coaching 
and training have been revolution- 
ized. 

Before delving into the teaching 
of the event, let us analyze ihe 
physical constituents of the put- 
working around an exclusive motion 
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8 HOT-PUTTING has developed 


SCHOLASTIC 


Jim. Fuchs. 
Putter 


picture sequence of the current 
world’s champion. Jim Fuchs. 

Initial Stance. When preparing 
for the effort, the putter carries the 
shot in his left hand in order to 
keep his right wrist fresh and re- 
laxed. 

He takes a position at the back of 
the circle, with the right foot next 
to the back edge at a right angle 
with the intended direction of the 
throw, and the left foot a foot or 
two ahead of the right. The left arm 
may be extended at shoulder level 
(pictures Nos. 1 and 2) or it may be 
curved toward the chest in Chuck 
Fonville fashion. 

It is important to carry the sho* 
outside the right foot so that a plumb 
line dropped from the shot would 


touch the ground at a point outside 
the right foot (Ne. 2). 

This position assures a maximum 
distance through which accelera- 
tion may take place, and places 
the trunk muscles under stretch. 
Physiologically, a muscle under 
stretch can exert greater force than 
a muscle that isn’t under a slight 
stretch before muscular contraction. 

Particularly note Fuchs’ knee and 
side flexion in No. 2. The back is 
kept relatively straight with the 
buttocks in line with the back bone. 
As in weight lifting, a straight back 
is necessary for the greatest utiliza- 
tion of strength. 

Fuchs’ initial position varies from 
the normal. The plane of his shoul- 
ders (Nos. 1 and 2) is tilted appre- 
ciably from the relatively level hip 
plane. This allows the left leg to be 
extended further forward (No. 4). 
Notice how he supports the shot 
about six inches above the nap of 
the neck. Fonville and other cham- 
pions have cupped the shot against 
the nap of the neck. 

Glide. The putter takes two or 
three preliminary leg swings for 
rhythm, balance and _ confidence. 
According to Francis, the free leg 
action employed so differently by 
champion putters does not influence 
the glide because the action from 
initial stance to delivery stance is 
basically the same for every putter. 

When the athlete feels ready to 
throw, the glide across the ring is 
initiated by a vigorous forward 
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swing of the free leg (Ne. 3). A 
fraction of a second later, a push 1s 
made from the right foot (No. 4). 

Ken Doherty, the Penn coach, 
does not agree with this point. He 
contends that speed across the ring 
comes more from “falling forward 
with balance” than from throwing 
the left leg forward and pushing 
with the right foot. Doherty's pro- 
tege, Charles Fonville, observes this 
method. Although Fuchs and Fon- 
ville may differ on this technique, 
both attempt to achieve the greatest 
controlled speed across the ring. 

The glide carries the right foot 
from its initial position (No. 2) to 
the middle of the ring (No. 6). The 
right foot barely clears the ground 
during the glide. Close observation 
of Fuchs’ glide (Ne. 5) shows a line 
dragged by the right foot, proving 
that his right foot retained light 
contact with the ground throughout 
the glide. A hopping action produces 
a loss of valuable speed and smooth- 
ness. 

Fuchs’ extreme side bend places 
the body in a low position during 
the glide (Nos. 5 and 6). Fonville 
uses a moderately low body glide 
which is higher than Fuchs’ glide, 


By RICHARD |. MILLER 


Instructor, University of Illinois 


while Thompson carries the body 
too high during his glide. Too high 
a body glide does not allow the put- 
ter full utilization of leg drive. 

Fuchs can manage a low glide be- 
cause his right leg is unusually 
strong and can extend quickly 
enough to properly coordinate his 
leg drive with the other delivery 
forces. A putter with an average leg 
strength and reaction time would 
not be able to use the style Fuchs’ 
coach has fitted to him. 

Delivery. There should be no hest- 
tation between the glide and the 
delivery. Too ofen, putters rotate 
the upper trunk at the finish of the 
glide in preparation for the delivery. 
Although rotation places the chest 
and shoulder muscles under stretch 
and adds a small distance to the 
total distance through which the 
arm can push, these advantages are 
overbalanced by the loss of acceler- 
ation caused by the rotation or 
“cocking” of the right arm and 
shoulder. 

Frank Ryan, Yale field coach, says 
that Fuchs tries not to “cock” his 
arm and shoulder. However, judg- 
ing from the evidence in Ne. 6, he 
has not entirely overcome this fault. 
Fonville shows very little hesitation 
between the glide and delivery ac- 
tions. 

Several forces must be coordi- 
nated properly for maximum dis- 
Stance. The right foot and right leg 
begin pushing against the ground 


before the left foot lands (No. 6). 
Notice the change of Fuchs’ facial . 
expression in Nes. 5 and 6, indicat- 
ing applied muscular strength. 

The position of Fuchs’ right foot 
(Nos. 6 and 7) may be questioned. 
If the right toe were pointed toward 
the camera lens, the leg muscles 
would be at a better pushing angle 
and the forward rotation of the 
thigh would be simpler. 

The extension of the right leg 
starts the hip and trunk rotation 
(Nos. 8 and 9). The powerful trunk 
muscles add force to the power 
from the leg drivéand explo- 
sive surge passes to th® Chest, shoul- 
der, and arm muscles. 

The left elbow is thrust backward 
(Nos. 7 and 8), placing the chest 
muscles under stretch and helping 
pull the right shoulder forward. 

The right elbow should be ap- 
proximately behind the shot, al- 
though evidence is lacking in regard 
to whether or not the arm exerts 
the greatest force when the elbow 
is directly behind the shot. In 
Fuchs’ sequence (Nos. 8 and 9), the 
right elbow appears too high. Faulty 
head movement accounts for part of 
this high elbow action. The head 
should be up instead of back and 
sidewards. 

The shot should be delivered for- 
ward from the shoulder (Nes. 8 and 
9). If the right foot leaves the 
ground before the shot leaves the 

(Continued on page 56) 
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HAT may be one batter's poi- 

son may be another's dessert 

when it comes to stances, 

strides. and the other components 

of batting. Although most hitters 

can profit by studying the styles of 

others, the smart voung player will 

adopt the style that seems most 
natural to him. 

The term, “style.” should not be 
confused with basic fundamentals 
These remain the same no matter 
what stvle is emploved. Every hit- 
ter must maintain good balance all 
the way from the feet to the head, 
keep the eyes on the ball until the 
bat makes contact. and develop a 
good wrist-snap and follow-through. 

“Home Run” Baker attributed the 
position and use of the feet for his 
batting success. Babe Ruth gave 
most of the credit to timing and 
swing. Rogers Hornsby claimed it 
was the eve and the follow-through, 
while Ty Cobb’s success could be 
attributed mostly to his mental at- 
itude and tenacity to do every- 
hing better than anvone else 
which he came very near achieving 

All those great hitters were right 

speaking purely for themselves 
But both their stvles and their 
thinking were highly individualis- 
tic. Actually. success in batting de- 
pends on all the factors they men- 
tioned. The beginner cannot single 
out one or the other. He must work 
on all of them—stance, stride, swing, 
follow-through, and mental atti- 
tude, 

Selection of bat. Paul Waner once 
said, “Find a bat that suits you and 
then get married to it.” This is a 
sound piece of advice to hitters of 
all ages. As a rule, the young hitter 
should start with a light bat and 
gradually work up to a heavier bat, 
switching to a slightly heavier stick 
each season 


‘ 
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By CARL E. BOLIN 


Director, Ozark Baseball Camp 


More than 90‘; of our youngsters 
have a tendency to choose too heavy 
a bat. Generally speaking, you'll 
find a 14-16 vear old boy, weighing 
from 110 to 135 pounds, swinging 
a 34 or 35-ounce bat of the same 
length in inches, whereas he would 
be better off using a 32-inch bat 
weighing from 28 to 32 ounces. 

Plavers from 17 to 20 years of 
age, being more physically mature, 
are capable of handling a bat weigh- 
ng from 33 to 34 ounces of the same 
length in inches. At this age. per- 
sonal preference 1s a safe guide in- 
sofar as the size, handle, and knob 
are concerned. 

Coaches working with high schoo! 
boys should advise them in re- 
gard to selecting a bat for proper 
weight. balance, and length. It is 
well to remember that the best 
bats are straight-grained, second- 
growth ash, well-seasoned for over 
a year. The best quality bats are 
usually finished in a natural color 

Use of eyes. Impress upon the boy 
the necessity of keeping relaxed 
and of studying the pitcher's every 
move. The batter should follow the 
ball all the way to the bat. Even 
if he doesn’t swing, he should get 


into the habit of following the ball 
right into the catcher’s mitt. 

When pitchers are warming up 
before a game, it is a good idea to 
occasionally grab a bat, take the 
proper stance, and practice watch- 
ing the ball all the way in to the 
catcher. Keeping the eyes on the ball 
those last few feet Is very impor- 
tant. That's when the boys have a 
tendency to flick their eves away. 

A good test to discover a boy's 
failure to watch the ball all the way 
in. is to let him take a swing at a 
straight ball down the alley. If he 
finishes with his eves focused at any 
point left of the pitcher, you can 
safely assume he is not following 
the ball all the way in. This ts for 
a right-handed hitter. The left- 
hander who doesn't follow the ball 
all the way in will finish up with 
his eves to the right of the pitcher. 

Stance and stride. The position of 
the feet and their relation to the 
plate may be termed the stance. A 
study of the great hitters shows 
some surprising variations. Their 
stances vary from feet-together po- 
sitions to about four-foot spreads. 

Heinie Groh, the great McGraw 
third baseman, stood squarely facing 
the pitcher, while Al Simmons em- 
ployed the foot-in-the-bucket stance 
with the front foot (left) planted 
toward third base. 

Rogers Hornsby’s stance was also 
unorthodox in that he anchored his 
rear foot in the back corner of the 
box farthest away from the plate, 
and kept his feet about 16 to 20 
inches apart. He used a long, well- 
controlled stride and was a master at 
hitting outside pitches to right field 
and inside ones to left, with tremen- 
dous follow-through and power. 

The stances of these three hitters 
were entirely different from both 
one another and from the orthodox 
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stances and strides. Most good hitters 
stand about 16 to 20 inches from the 
plate with the feet about 18 inches 
to 24 inches apart. 

The young hitter should observe 
this orthodox position. In other 
words, he should not stand either 
too far or too close to the plate. 
He should start with the feet far 
enough apart to assure a feeling of 
good balance, then use a medium, 


well-controlled stride into the ball. 


The front foot should be slid 
rather than lifted. Over-striding, a 
common fault, is fatal in that it 
usually forces the batter to swing 
under the ball. It is axiomatic that 
the longer a hitter strides, the longer 
he is on one foot; and the longer 
a hitter is on one foot, the easier he 
usually is to fool. 

The batter should be well-bal- 
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anced with the head, shoulders, and 
hips on a level plane. Just before 
the stride, nearly all the weight 
should be shifted onto the rear foot 
to realize the maximum power in 
the swing and follow-through. 

Grip, swing, and follow-through. 
Give a youngster a bat and ‘the 
chances are he will grip it right 
down on the knob. This should be 
discouraged. Impress the boy with 
the fact that he will develop into a 
hitter a lot sooner if he will grip the 
bat two to four inches from the 
knob. 

As the boy gains experience and 
power with age, he may gradually 
move his hands toward the knob 
assuming he has the build to devel- 
op into a power hitter. 

Gripping the bat closer to the 

(Continued on page 60) 


The greatest hitter in baseball is 
one of those rare birds who really is 
“leose as a goose” at the plate. In 
these two excellent sequences, taken 
from different angles, you will note 
that he takes a short slide-step into 
the ball and whips the bat around 
with a beautifully free and easy swing. 


His shoulders are level and the full 
weight of the shoulders and wrists 
are brought behind the bat. The ball 
is met out in front of the plate off 
a straight front leg, and the bat fol- 
lows through naturally in the direc- 
tion of the hit. 


it is particularly interesting to note 
how this great hitter keeps his head 
steady and his eyes gived on the ball 
from start to finish. (Pictures courtesy 
of Ethan Alien.) 
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VIC FRANK 


No. 1: Last preliminary swing is 
completed and Frank is ready to start 
turn. Note extreme twist of body, 
“back” position of discus, and that 
weight is supported over right le 
Novice fails to obtain this full win 
up; his preliminary swings are made 
with arm only instead of entire body. 


No, 2: Body weight shifts to left foot 
as turn begins: Throwing arm is kept 
cocked. Pivot foot is bent and re- 
mains so throughout whirl. 


No. 3: Weight is supported by left 
leg, but body is inclined slightly for- 
ward to facilitate drive across circle 
Beginner loses balance and falls back- 
ward because he fails to maintain 
good relation between center of pivot 
and body's center of gravity. 


No, 4: Frank has just completed 
whirl portion of turn and is driving 
forward into throwing position. It Is 
important to obtain exactly the cor- 
rect amount of whirl before starting 
hop—novices” usually whirl too far. 


No. 5: Though Frank is in jum 
phase of turn and both feet are o 
ground, good body control has been 
maintained. Arm is well-cocked and 
discus is on fairly high plane. Novice 
tends to carry discus low and let it 
precede body. Notice that right leg 
has been bent throughout entire turn. 
Beginner's right leg is stiff. 


No. 6: Frank is just reaching throw- 
ing position and is in favorable posi- 
tion to drive with big muscles of 
body. Left foot “hae not yet touched 
ground, but throw has actually started 
Weight is supported over bent right 
leg—novice usually lands with weight 
forward over left leg and right leg 
already gg Frank is facing at 
right angles to direction of throw— 
tyro is usually facing direction of 
throw. Right arm is still well-cocked— 
novice’s arm is often forward and not 
in position to deliver full blow. 


No. 7. Although right leg and hips 
have already contributed much power, 
throwing arm remains well back. 
Tyro tends to initiate drive with arm. 


No. 8: Additional proof that hips 
have led throw. 


No. 9: Right leg and hips have al- 
most completed their work and chief 
effort is now being supplied by upper 
body and arm. Frank is building up 
terrific acceleration, whereas novice, 
at this point, is usually falling away 
from throw. Note bracing and lifting 
action of left leg. Novice’s left leg is 
usually far “in bucket,” in no position 
to make contribution to throw. 


No. 10: Frank finishes throw by re- 
versing feet. Left foot remained on 
ground until discus left hand. Novice 
often attempts to reverse during, in- 
instead of after, the throw. 
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VEN a clear and detailed mental 

imagery of the action of the 

discus throw does not insure 
good coaching. Effective coaching 
depends upon the ability to (a) dis- 
tinguish fundamentals from irrele- 
vancies, (b) separate symptoms 
from causes, and (c) assign priority 
to those aspects of the throw most 
amenable to direct coaching attack. 

In teaching the discus turn, it is 
important to keep the few criteria 
of a satisfactory turn clearly in 
mind. There is a tendency to forget 
that two equally effective turns may 
vary in certain details. 

Some coaches fail to make the 
most efficient use of their time be- 
cause of a rigid concern with irrele- 
vant idiosyncracies of the thrower 
or because of an assiduous applica- 
tion to symptoms instead of causes. 

The sole and simple purpose of 
the discus turn is to gain momen- 
tum. However, the price of this mo- 
mentum must not be poor throwing 
position or fouling. In evaluating the 
turn, three questions must be asked: 

1. Is the athlete in a favorable 
throwing position upon completion 
of the turn? 

2. Does sufficient room remain to 
throw freely and without fouling? 

3. Has momentum been attained” 

A few remarks about each of these 
essentials is pertinent. 

There is little disagreement among 
coaches as to what constitutes a fa- 
vorable throwing position. In brief, 
good throwing position is character- 
ized by the following features. 

1. The athlete is well-balanced. 

2. The right leg is bent and sup- 
ports the body weight. 

3. The left leg is placed approxi- 
mately in line with the intended di- 
rection of throw. 

4. The right arm is drawn well 
back and the body is turned in a 
clockwise direction. 

Other variables held constant, the 
distance of the throw will be a di- 
rect offshoot of*the amount of mo- 
mentum attained. Obviously, the 
discus thrower should try for all the 
speed he can “get away with.” How- 
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The Discus and Throw 


By FRANK RYAN, Field Coach, Yale University 


ever, there exists what might be 
termed the “critical speed” of turn 
Beyond this speed the thrower is 
unable to attain favorable throwing 
position. 

The evidence seems to be that 
when the individual exceeds this 
speed, deterioration of form is ex- 
tremely rapid. Universal application 
of this concept is difficult since 
“eritical speed” varies not only from 
athlete to athlete but for the indi- 
vidual athlete with conditioning, 
stage of progress, etc. 

Furthermore, whereas the effects 
of exceeding this speed may be 
only slightly deleterious for some 
men, others may make a shambles 
of their form through excess speed. 
Since nearly all discus throwers tend 
to work above critical speed, exhor- 
tations for greater speed can hardly 
be considered good coaching proce- 
dure. 

The long foul throw brings sat- 
isfaction to few coaches. It may seem 
naive to point out that the circles 
limits must be a consideration in 
developing an athlete's turn; vet, 
some throwers are astonishingly 
stubborn about making adjustments 
—even in the face of constant foul- 
Ing. 


HEN Scholastic Coach ap- 
proached Bob Giegengack, 
Yale's head track coach, for an 
analysis of Vic Frank's form in the 
discus, the Eli coach answered: “It 
would be impossible for me to 
write on Vic Frank and still main- 
tain my self-respect. It so happens 
that Vic has been coached almost 
exclusively by Frank Ryan, our 
brilliant young field coach. Ryan, 
a former national shot-put cham- 
pion at Columbia, has also 
coached Jim Fuchs, and | am sure 
he will develop many more out- 
_ standing field men in the future. |! 
suggest, therefore, that you invite — 
Mr. Ryan to write the article for 


you. 


A few examples will be presented 
of instances where coaching energy 
is often misdirected. It is by no 
means implied that attention should 
never be given to these areas; how- 
ever, it is maintained that these 
areas do receive a disproportionate 
share of coaching time. 

Handhold: A good deal of unnec- 


essary coaching effort is expended ° 


in instructing the athlete in the 
handhold and almost as much time 
has been wasted in theoretical dis- 
cussions concerning the advantages 
of one type over another. 

Every successful discus thrower 
has been well-oriented with respect 
to the discus. By much throwing 
and handling, he has developed a 
“feel” for the discus. He has learned 
to respond to subtle proprioceptive 
cues which permit him to make the 
most use of centrifugal force. Also, 
his familiarity with the discus per- 
mits control at the end of the back- 
swing when no centrifugal force ex- 
ists. 

The top-notch thrower can intro- 
duce a number of variations into the 
hold and still have the discus end up 
in the right place at the end of the 
turn. In short, an effective handhold 
is more a result of orientation than 
a result of direct coaching. 

Preliminary Swings: Three pre- 
liminary swings are usually suffi- 
cient. Though a greater number of 
swings add nothing to the throw, 
they should not be made the target 
of a direct coaching attack. These 
extra swings are symptomatic, not 
casual. They indicate lack of confi- 
dence and will eventually drop out. 

Pivot Foot Position: Traditionally, 
discus footwork was taught to take 
place along a straight line drawn 
through the center of the circle. 
However some 15 years ago a few 
men began to get good results by 
placing the pivot foot close to the 
rear of the circle. 

Ostensibly, this change offered two 
advantages: (a) greater room for the 
hop and (b) an extra quarter-turn. 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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Above, receiving baton with hand extended 
to rear; below, taking pass with hand on hip. 


SPRINT 
RELAYS 


ELAY races have done as much 
as any other event to popular- 
ize track in America. What 

other event calls for such precise 
timing on a team level? And what 
other event engenders such a high 
degree of esprit de corps? 

As a builder of wholesome men- 


tal attitudes, relay racing 1s tops. 
Every relay runner is constantly 


striving to gain a lead for the next 
man, to contribute his share toward 
a winning effort. 

There is an attitude of personal 
responsibility, a feeling that his 
share of the running may be the 
determining factor in the outcome. 
This compels the athlete to extend 
himself fully, often bevond his rec- 
ognized capacity. It is not at all un- 
usual for a boy to run an average 
individual race, then outdo himself 
over the same distance in a relay. 

The secret of sprint relay racing 
lies in the passwork. Since split- 
seconds are of vital importance, the 
stick exchange is paramount for suc- 
cess. If a quartet can pick up yard- 
age on each pass, they can overcome 
a team of fleeter performers who are 
just ordinary passers. 

Coaches and athletes alike must 
realize that there is no use enter- 
ing a race unless the foursome has 
worked on its baton § technique 
properly and diligently so that its 
exchanges are precise and speedy. 
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The question of what method to 
use 1n passing the baton Is a pe- 
rennial poser. It is agreed, however, 
that the burden should be upon the 
incoming man. This is a necessity 
in order that the outgoing runner 
can give his complete attention to 
a speedy take-off. 

The sprint passes are always blind 
exchanges. There are three types: 

1. Fingertips of right hand on top 
of right hip bone. The fingers are 
cupped with the palm facing upward 
and the thumb pointing forward, 
with the elbow bent away from the 
body. The receiver never looks back 


as the incoming teammate ap- 
proaches the 20-vard zone. The 
baton is delivered with, a little 


downward force so that the receiver 
knows the Instant it arrives. 

2. Right thumb on the hip with 
fingers pointing downward 
sential in this pass to have the el- 
bow pointing to the rear. The in- 
coming runner lifts the baton up 
along the side of the body until it 
strikes the thumb and palm of the 
relief man. 

3. Extension of right hand to rear 
with palm opened downward. This 
is another upward pass and a varia- 


It is es- 


tion of number 2. Some coaches 
feel that this is the safest method 
of the three—so long as the out- 


going runner can be depended upon 
to keep his hand steady 


By SIGURD J. ODE 
Denfield Sr. H. S., Du'uth, Minn. 


Upon receiving the baton, the 
second and third men switch it im- 
mediately into the left hand. This 
switch is unnecessary for the final 
runner, as well as the starting man. 
The latter should be able to get off 
his marks with the stick in his left 
hand. 

A few teams have had success 
with an unorthodox method of pass- 
ing from the right hand into the 
left. This is in direct opposition 
to standard operating procedure, yet 
is acceptable as far as the regula- 
tions are concerned. One of its ad- 
vantages lies in the fact that it bet- 
ter exploits the adeptness of the 
right hand. 

The 20-yard passing zone is 
formed by lines drawn 10 yards on 
either side of the exchange mark 
Within this 20-yard zone, each run- 
ner must pass the baton to the team- 
mate succeeding him. 

No member of a relay team may, 
in order to relieve his teammate, 
run outside the exchange zone. How- 
ever, it is wise to take advantage 
of these zones to over-distance or 
under-distance the runners accord- 
ing to their abilities. 

For example, if your first man is 
a better all-around performer than 
your second runner, have him sprint 
to the extreme end of the exchange 
zone to take full advantage of his 
speed. 


EMPLOY STRATEGY WITH CARE 


Similarly, if the second man is 
inferior to the third, have the lat- 
ter receive the stick in the fore-part 
of the exchange zone. THis strategy 
must be exercised with extreme 
care to avoid over-stepping—a dis- 
qualifying offense. 

Most coaches put their best run- 
ner on the anchor leg. On his shoul- 
ders (better said, on his legs), rests 
the last hope of victory. The man 
chosen to start should be the fastest 
off his marks from a relaxed crouch 
position. 

If it is a 440 relay not being run 
in lanes, the first sprinter should 
be selected for his daring in striving 
tor the pole at the initial curve. 
This choice spot may be the salient 
factor in determining the final out- 
come. 

If the race is started at a curve 
and is being run in lanes, it will 
be to the number one man’s advan- 

(Concluded on page 62) 
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Popular 

Universi One of the most important attributes to safety on the gridiron is proper ‘ 

‘ ty fitting protective equipment. To meet the demand for adequate player : 
Practice security, RIDDELL combines quality and skillful design in football equipment 


Shoe Model that outlasts and outperforms all others. 


The RIDDELL Helmet, the most thorough head protector ever devised, i 
made in correct fitting sizes and is adjustable to conform to various head 
shapes. The Safety Suspension device separates head and shell to prevent 
direct blows. This hammock webbing absorbs and minimizes the impact of 
any blow by distributing the force evenly around the head. 


Famous for sure, dependable performance, RIDDELL football shoes are built 
for comfort with proper foot support. All styles for backfield and line play 
in high cut and low cut models are GOODYEAR WELT CONSTRUCTED ... 
Made by expert athletic shoe craftsmen utilizing the finest quality leathers 
to insure longer, better performance. 


ei Yes, in every way you can be SAFE a SURE with RIDDELL— 
‘, famous for the finest in athletic equipment. 
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Safety Baseball 


By CARSON J. THOMPSON, Upper Darby (Pa.) H. S. 


HEN you remember that ap- 
YY one million high 

school boys play baseball and 
at least that many more play soft- 
ball, you can readily understand 
that injuries are inevitable. In fact, 
you would expect a rather high in- 
cidence. 

Actually, however, the injury sta- 
tistics are astonishingly low. A study 
by Robert Warren of Denver, Colo.. 
in 1947-48, disclosed that baseball 
accounted for only .8% of all high 
school injuries! 

This speaks volumes for the safety 
consciousness of our coaches and 
administrators. Now let us see what 
we can do to make the sport even 
safer for the school and college par- 
ticipant. 

As good a starting point as any is 
the laying out of the diamond. The 
location of home plate is of utmost 
importance. The vital concern here 
is to keep the sun from shining di- 
rectly into the batters’ eyes. Hence. 
the first step might be to visit the 
field at the same time of day that 
the games will be scheduled. 

The diamond should be laid out 
so that the base-line from home 
plate to third base runs due east 
and west. A grade of 16 inches from 
the mound to the bases is recom- 
mended. Anything steeper will 
produce an epidemic of sprained 
ankles. 

Although the skinned portion will 
vary according to the section of the 
country, all pebbles, cinders, and 
other surface hazards should be 
cleared away. Sawdust should al- 


KEN KELTNER 


The Cleveland third baseman demon- 
strates the mechanics of fielding a 
hard grounder and making the throw. 
Note that Keltner keeps his feet to- 
gether to prevent the ball from roll- 
ing through, and that he brings both 
hands down to the ground. Since he 
has the time, he straightens up— 
bringing the ball back at the same 
time—steps toward first, and throws 
with nearly a full arm motion. 


ways be kept on hand for wet days; 
anything else used to fill in around 
the bases represents a hazard to 
sliders and infielders. 

A save-a-leg home plate with a 
beveled edge is an excellent safety 
device in that it eliminates the 
danger of catching spikes or the 
shoe on the edge of the plate when 
sliding home. Never use a wooden 


“or stone plate. 


The schoolboy diamond should 
have a distance of 400 feet between 
home plate and any obstruction in 
fair territory. Keep away from 
skinned infields, if possible. They 
are hazardous to the health of both 
players and spectators. 

A grass infield is recommended, 
and this should be watered daily 
to be kept in the best condition. The 
skinned portion of the diamond may 
be kept in good shape by sprinkling 
in the early morning, then dragging 
and rolling it. This prevents the soil 
from caking, and leaves a fine dust 
which insures an accurate and unj- 
form bounce of the ball — giving 
the infielders considerable peace of 
mind. 

If possible, it is wise to install 
a large stationary backstop with 
wings on top and at the sides. Be- 
sides saving balls, this device in- 
sures the safety of the fans and the 
batters, who may stay behind the 
screen while waiting their turn at 
bat. 

A smaller, movable backstop can 
both supplement the stationary unit 
and be used by another team fo: 
batting practice. 

Where space is limited and spec- 
tators have to sit close to the dia- 
mond, a wire fence may be con- 
structed from first to home or third 
to home. 

Mark the diamond clearly as 
specified in the rule book. One bag 
of lime to a barrel of water is sug- 
gested. To kill the grass underneath 
the lines, try using gasoline in the 
luge marker the first time the field 
is marked. 

Keep the-batter’s box and holes 
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Built to Bring Out 


the Your Teams! 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ATHLETIC 


€ When your teams answer the Spring call for 

tennis and softball, put Pennsylvania Athletic 
Balls into play. Then . . . watch how enthusiastically 
your players take to them! Precision-built to give 
consistent top performance and extra long wear, 
Pennsylvania Athletic Balls are official in size, weight 
and performance. This year, start right . . . right 
from the start. Buy Pennsylvania Athletic Balls! 


GOODS 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY | 


Be sure and get your 
free copies of Penn- 
sylvania's great new 
skill books on tennis, 
basketball and foot- 
ball. They'll help you 
bring out the best 
in your teams. 
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LEADING 
ATHLETIC RECTORS 


PRAISE 


Matta 


a 


Yes, indeed, leading 
Coaches and Athletic 
Directors throughout 
America acclaim and 
recommend Marba re- 
conditioning service. If 
you have not as yet sent 
us your football] or ath- 
letic equipment for re- 
conditioning, do so now 
before mold, mildew 


and dry-rot sets in. 


Protect your athletic 
investment 
MARBA 


and re- 


equipment 

by having 
clean, sanitize 
store it to perfect con- 


dition. 


Write, wire, or phone for 
information. 


i 


RECONDITIONERS. 
OF ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT 

Marba Service is Nationwide 


INST/> 


BUFFALO 1, NN. Y. 
€ Cleveland 0901 


| glass, 


situated outside 


filled up, particularly the morning 
after a rain. The entire diamond and 
surrounding area should be inspect- 
ed at intervals for holes, stones, 
obstructions, etc. 

Remember that the location of the 
diamond is important and that it 
should not be surrounded by a track 
or be in the middle of a football 
field, unless necessity demands. 
Other sports only add to the haz- 
ards. 

The players’ benches should be 

the danger zone 
from hit balls and flying bats, and 
spectators should be kept away 
from the backstop area. 

Playing injuries can be greatly 
minimized by observing the follow- 
ing suggestions in regard to per- 
sonal equipment: 

1. Have the players wear proper 
sliding pads. 

2. Equip the catcher fully with a 
strong mask, a padded chest pro- 
tector, shin guards, and a well- 
padded mitt. A new type mask is 
available which protects the ears 


and adam’s apple. The shin guards 


should be of a good make. Cheap 
guards afford little protection to the 
instep and do not hold up well. 

3. Have your catchers and infield- 


ers wear cups made of metal or 


strong fiber in their athletic sup- 
porters. 

4. Long white stockings under the 
regular baseball hose will prevent 
infections from cuts and_ spike 


wounds. 


| ging. bunting, etc., 


5. Proper training in sliding, tag- 
furnish that ex- 


tra ounce of prevention against in- 
| juries. 


the first practice. 


A general meeting of all the can- 
didates should be held prior to the 
first practice period. At this meet- 
ing, the parents’ permission cards 
should be distributed with the re- 
quest that+ they be filled out and 
returned within the week. 

A medical examination should be 
given by the school doctor before 
The doctor. inci- 
dentally, should be prevailed upon 
to be available at all games, if pos- 
sible. Physical fitness index tests 
may be given periodically during 
the season, with the weight and 
health charts being kept by the 
managers. 

A check with 
should include: 
1. Medical attention available. 

2. Proper procedure when acci- 
dents occur. 

3. School policy forms to be filled 


the school nurse 


out. 


4. Availability of medical kit suf- 
ficient for first aid. 

5. Insurance or 
ment. 


hospital treat- 


ae pitching for Temple U 
and the Penn Athletic Club 
from 1930-35, Carson J. Thompson | 
was picked on the 1936 Olympic 
Baseball Team and had the honor 
of pitching before the largest 
crowd ever to witness a baseball 
game—125,000, at Berlin. On his 
return, he submitted his Olympic 
memoirs to Scholastic Coach 
(June, 1937). At present he is © 
coaching at Upper Darby (Pa.) Se- — 
nior High School, and is also — 
chairman of the Philadelphia Su- 
burban Coaches. 


A short, decisive talk on proper 
training methods, stressing their im- 
portance and the penalties if not 
observed, is very helpful. The coach 
should explain what representing 
the school entails, and check on 
scholastic grades and behavior. 

If any of the players have lost 
weight from a strenuous basketball 
or wrestling season, the coach may 
recommend a special diet. He should 
also go over the rules and explain 
the proper way to wear a uniform, 
stressing the roll of the pants at the 
knee to serve as a cushion when 
sliding. | 

It is also a wise idea to sug- 
gest that each player keep two dry 
sweatshirts available. A talk on in- 
door safety may stress the follow- 
ing: 

1. Wear sneakers and use mats 
as a pitcher’s mound. 

2. Do not throw fast. 

3. Walk behind throwers, not be- 
tween them 

4. Do not run in gym while throw- 
ing is being done. 

5. Dry feet thoroughly to prevent 
athlete’s foot. 

6. Do not invite spectators to gym 
during practice periods. 

7. When whistle is blown, imme- 
diately stop all throwing and turn 
to the coach. 

Suggestions for outdoor practice: 

1. Uniform: Buy good heavy 
flannel suits, since high schoo! sea- 
son starts early when air is cold. 
Wear football shoes to prevent colds 
—this will aid speed later on. Have 
at least one sweatshirt, and put on 
jacket soon as throwing or running 
is stopped. Wear at least one pair of 
sweat socks — blisters encountered 
early in year may cause trouble for 
entire season. 

2. Calisthenics — before warming 
up and sprints at conclusion of 
practice. Keep all players always 
active and on their feet in early 
practices. 

3. Take several laps around field, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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@ Yes, it’s truc! 41 of the 53 play- 
ers mentioned for All-Ameérican 
honors this year played through 
the season in a Skinner athletic 
fabric. 

On the playing field, as else- 
where, experience counts. Benefi 
by the experience of stand-out 
coaches everywhere who know 
that the name Skinner means 
rugged wear, dazzling appear- 
ance, absolute dependability, 
Specify Skinner proven fabrics 
on your next contract for uni- 


forms and get the best there is! 


Skinner Toeckle Twill”. Color and flash, 
with «p*cial stamina for the toughest 
wear. Vat dyed, fast color, water repel- 
lent rayon and cotton. 


of 


Skinner Combet Cloth’. Lightest.«trong- 
e-t of Skinner athletic fabrics. Fast 
color, all-nyton fabric. Absorbs little 
moisture. Dries quickly. ; 
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Skinner “8217”. The -tandard favorite 
for basketball trunks and warm-up jack- 
ets. High lustre, vat dyed. fast color 
rayon face cotton back satin. 

WILLIA™ SKINNER @ SONS NEW YORK 5. ¥. 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
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By J. KENNETH DOHERTY, TRACK COACH, U. OF PENNSYLVANIA 


PREVIOUS article (last month) 

discussed the implications of 

Fartlek. or “Speed Play,” the 
Swedish plan for training distance 
runners, with particular emphasis 
on Cordon Nelson’s summary of its 
tenets—‘Run farther, run faster, 
but don't get tired.” 

This was found to have many in- 
teresting possibilities. To devote 
months of preliminary preparation 
to two-hour speed workouts through 
the woods and meadows makes good 
sense from almost every standpoint. 

1. It emphasizes the necessity 
from both a health and performance 
viewpoint of long and careful prepa- 
ration for competition — a back- 
ground that cannot be achieved in 
a few weeks. but which requires 
months and vears of work. 

a. again that 
speed work is the best 
achieving endurance. 

3. Its creator, Gosta Holmer, 
stresses the fact that only an intel- 
ligent application of these principles 
to the make-up and the competitive 
schedule of each individual, will 
produce desirable results. 

In fact, the only questionable 
item in Nelson’s summary of Fart- 
lek lies in the third essential 
“don’t get tired.’”” Though obviously 
an Over-simplification, its implica- 
tions are still most intriguing. 

Can a person really run farther 
and faster and still not get tired? 
From at least one point of view, the 
answer is yes—as the following 
story will attest. 

In the 1942 Big Nine Conference 
meet, the leading contenders for the 
880-yard championship were Camp- 
bell Kane, of Indiana and Warren 
Breidenbach. of Michigan. The situ- 
ation had a rosy Michigan hue, since 
the Wolverines had also qualified 
three other men for the finals, and 
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Kane. who had won the mile in 
4:15.2 just 45 minutes earlier, still 
felt very tired wheh the half mile 
was called. 

Breidenbach assumed this to be 
the case and therefore planned to 
run the first 440 in 53 sec., much 
faster than usual, in order to further 
discourage his opponent. 

At thé end of the initial quarter, 
Kane was in last place 20 yards 
back of Breidenbach. At the 600 
mark, Kane suddenly sprinted 
around the field, came to Breiden- 
bach’s shoulder at 800 yards, and 
finally inched past him at the tape 
in the record breaking time of 1:51.2. 

Some days later, in attempting to 
analyze his performance and his 
feelings. Kane emphasized the fol- 
lowing points: (1) He was unques- 
tionably fatigued before he ever 
started the race and doubted his 
ability to finish well: (2) He was 
very conscious of fatigue at the 440 
mark; and (3) At the third curve, 
he suddenly realized that three 
Michigan runners were just ahead 
of him, apparently trying to block 
his path. This assumption somehow 
“woke him up.” He forgot every- 
thing except his determination to 
beat Michigan—first the three 
“blockers,” then Breidenbach. 

One may well ask the question, 
“When was Kane really fatigued, 
and how was attitude a factor in 
his performance?” Was he really 
physically tired at the start of the 
race, at the 440, at the 660, or even 
at the finish? 

Apparently the answer is no in 
all four cases. For, obviously elated 
at his success, Kane obtained the 
permission of his coach to run a 
440-yard leg on the mile relay just 
20 minutes Jater, and made a very 
creditable showing. 


If one follows the traditional defi- 
nition of fatigue as apparent work 
decrement, Kane manifested all the 
external symptoms at the halfway 
mark. Yet all these symptoms sud- 
denly disappeared, and both pace 
and efficiency of movement greatly 
increased. 

Superficially, neither his physi- 
cal condition nor the surrounding 
working conditions underwent any 
change. One factor only, his assump- 
tion of unfair racing tactics by his 
opponents, was powerful enough to 
completely change performance and, 
apparently, the effects of fatigue. 

This incident, while unusually 
dramatic, is a common example of 
the effect of attitude upon perform- 
ance in fatiguing situations. 

Unfortunately. coaches have not 
been able to find a satisfactory ex- 
planation of it in either the physi- 
ology textbooks or scientific re- 
search papers. For such studies have 
been greatly handicapped by the 
necessity of measuring ory those 
phases of man’s actions that are re- 
liably measurable. Attitudes as yet 
have not been among these 


COMPETITIVE ELEMENTS 


Physiologists speak of fatigue as 
being related predominantly to an 
over-production of lactic acid, to 
low oxygen supply to the tissues, 
to oxygen debt, or to the mainte- 
nance of body temperatures. How- 
ever, it should be realized that these 
concepts of fatigue are based al- 
most exclusively upon _ research 
studies made in physiological labo- 
ratories, upon excised and in almost 
all cases non-human tissues. 

The action of such tissues is, of 
course, not in any way affected by 
psychological factors. Even where 
human beings have been used for 
experimentation, all distracting ele- 
ments have been removed from the 
environment. In other words, most 
of the elements which are present in 
competitive situations and which 
unquestionably affect performance 
are no longer present. The excite- 
ment of competition, of performance 
anticipation, the presence of specta- 
tors, the incentives of praise and 
defeat have almost universally been 
removed. 

Yet the conclusions which pre- 
dominate in our textbooks and 
which have so influenced our expla- 
nations of the nature of fatigue are 
based almost exclusively upon such 
isolated and artificial situations. 
Coaches therefore are forced to fall 
back upon their own “arm-chair” 
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Two regulation SGasketbell courts 
sepercted by Horn Avtometic 
Electric Felding Partition. Horn 
Folding Bleachers in folded position. 
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HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS 


Ample leg room with approved safety construc- 
tion offers maximum seating capacity when 
extended or maximum playing space when 
folded. Compact, easily maintained and operated 
Horn Folding Bleachers are approved in al! 


48 states. 
OPEN POSITION 


HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS extended 
increases the seating capacity for 
the BIG GAME! Horn Folding Bleach- 
ers will 


meet your requirements. 


CLOSED 
POSITION 


SPACE REQUIREMENTS 


FLOOR SPACE 
Rows 
IN USE "CLOSED 

3 4Ft. 9 Injil Ft. 834 In 

4 6 Ft. 7 Ft. In 
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6 10 Ft. 3 Inji2 Ft. 6%, In 

7 12 Ft. 1 Inj2 Ft. 10% In 

3 13 Ft. 11 Inj3 Ft a In 

9 15 Ft. 9 Inji3 Ft pA n 

10 17 Ft. 7 Ini3 Ft n 

11 19 Ft. 5 In/3 Ft 1% In 
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FLOOR SPACE 

** HEIGHT 
IN USE “CLOSED 
Ft. 3 In |4 Ft. In | 9 Ft. 9 In 
Ft. 1 Inj4 Ft. 642 In./ 10 Ft. 6 In 
Ft. 11 Ft. 97%, In./| 11 Ft. 3 In 
Ft. 9 Ini5 Ft. 114 In.j 12 Ft. 0 In 
Ft. 7 Inj5 Ft. 45% In.| 12 Ft. 9 In 
Ft 5 Inj5 Ft. 8 In.j 13 Ft. 6In 
Ft. 3 In 15 Ft. 113, In.| 14 Ft. 3 In. 
Ft. 2%, In./| 15 Ft. 0 In 
Ft. 11 In (6 Ft. 6', 15 Ft. 9 In 


Dimension includes 44% in. space between to 
e **Height in open position same as closed. For B 
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EX-COACH FINDS 


Ex-Coach Charles G. Bohlinger. Jr. of 
Oswego. New York, found the answer to 
his ambitions in Field Underwriting with 
The Mutual Life. Mr. Bohlinger says 


“lwanted complete freedom—prestige 
—a chance to help people and ro earn 
what I’m worth. My career as a life 
insurance salesman gives me all four. 
This work is so interesting that the hours 
fly by. And—l’m making more money 
for my family and myself.” 


Your income from a career with Thi 
Mutual Life has no limit: it increases 
according to your ability. Find out if you 
too, like so many coaches, are well-suited 
for this satisfying work. Send for our free 
booklet, “The Career for Me?” which 
includes a preliminary test to help de- 
termine your aptitude. If your score is 
favorable, our nearest Manager will ex- 
plain our on-the-job training program 
and the Mutual Lifetime Compensation 
Plan—which provides liberal commis- 
sions, plus two additional opportunities 
to earn extra fees, and at 65 a comfort- 
able retirement income. 

Mail the coupon below today! 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nossou Street x New York 5.N Y 


Prom PREP CAREER FOR ME?''— 
ADDRESS DEPT. 1§ 


Name Age 


Home Address 


Phone 


explanations of perfomances in fa- 
tiguing situations. 

Unfortunately, space does not per- 
mit an extensive discussion, but the 
following points do seem to have 
practical values. 

1. To feel tired is not to be tired. 
The feeling of fatigue is an over- 
cautious defense mechanism against 
exhaustion which man has acquired 


in the course of his evolution. It is 


a warning signal only, which re- 
quires obedience about as much as 
the call of the salivary glands for 
food, or as inattention denotes a 


for sleep. 


To always heed the warnings of 
these three devices would lead to 
complete indolence, to obesity, or 
to semi-hibernation. To consistently 
fail to heed their warnings would 
lead to exhaustion or starvation. 

2. One of the basic problems in 
training for competitive distance 
running is to develop a toughness, 
a callousness of attitude toward 
these feelings. It is not enough to 
strive merely for physical resistance 
to fatigue; mental resistance is an 
even greater necessity. 

Normally, of course, the two go 
hand in hand. Confidence and men- 
tal toughness almost inevitably ac- 
company the development of phys- 
ical condition through work. How- 
ever, good coaching will consciously 
plan as carefully for the former as 
the latter. An athlete must somehow 
learn that he can always “run one 
more” if the incentives are high 
enough and that, no matter how 
tired he may feel, he can always 
sprint. 

E. C. “Billy’ Hayes, the much 
loved and much _ respected late 
coach at Indiana University, experi- 
mented in many ways to produce 
this mental toughness and alertness. 
Many coaches failed to understand 
his purpose in permitting his dis- 
tance men to alternate in taking the 
lead during a competitive race. 

For example, they were puzzled 
and also skeptical whenever Lash, 
Deckard, and Smith ran together 
throughout the first 154 miles of a 
2-mile race, but in such fashion that 
the third runner moved up from be- 
hind and took the pace at the end 
of each 220. 

This practice was clearly aimed 
at maintaining mental alertness. It 
gave the athlete something special 
to do. It took his mind away from 
himself and to the necessity for 
changing his pace and moving up to 
the lead. This sense of responsibility 
removed his feelings of tiredness 
and permitted him to continue at a 
pace which he might otherwise have 
thought to be impossible. 


~ 


HIS concludes oa series of two 

provocative articles on the im- 
plications of Swedish “Fartlek,” by 
J. Kenneth Doherty, one of the 
nation’s most distinguished college 
track coaches. A former national 
decathlon champion (1928-29), 
Doherty coached the U. of Michi- 
gan team from 1940 to 1948, de- 
veloping such champion distance 
runners as Schwartzkopf, Breiden- 
bach, Ufer, Barten, and the Hume 
twins. He is now performing his 
small miracles at the U. of Penn- 
sylvania. 


3. The implications of this point 
of view to the problem of the 
“burned out” athlete is very impor- 
tant. The writer is convinced that 
in his over 20 years of experience 
as a track cedch, he has never known 
an athlete who was “burned out” 
physically. As a matter of fact, he 
has never found a person, either 
M.D., physiologist, or coach, who 
has been able to give a satisfactory 
explanation of the term. 

The direct harmful physical ef- 
fects of overwork in practice has 
been greatly overemphasized. The 
most important physical consider- 
ation in this regard is that a suffi- 
ciently long and carefully graded 
preliminary period of training 
should precede competitive  per- 
formances. 

As long as at least six weeks of 
such progressively more difficult 
practice is provided, the always 
present limitations of time avail- 
able, of interest, and of the feelings 
of fatigue will prevent any undue 
physical strain upon the body. 

On the other hand, innumerable 
examples can be cited of athletes 
who have lost their enthusiasm for 
running because the drudgery of 
daily hard practice work drained all 
the elements of fun from the sport. 

In short, repeated day-by-day or 
week-by-week emotional tension 
and nervous fatigue exhausted the 
desire to run. For all practical pur- 
poses, such athletes are “burned 
out,” and it is in this area that the 
greatest consideration and thought 
must be given. 

Coaches of Fartlek are right in 
assuming that practice’ sessions 
should be mentally invigorating. 
The value of any given workout is 
in direct proportion to the feelings 
of success and well-being with 
which the athlete ends the session. 

In this respect, the American 
term, “work-out,” has the defect of 
emphasizing “work,” something we 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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| HERE’S WHAT COACHES LIKE 
ABOUT DEALERS WITH THE 
DANDUX FRANCHISE! 
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e A Complete Line 
Proven by performance . . . Built for quality . . . Controlled from 
raw material through factory 


e No-Rav Lockstitch 


Exclusive patent lowers maintenance 


e Job-Rated Materials 


Selected for better use in play 


e Duty-Planned Design 


Gives maximum comfort and protection 


e's smart to match performance 
coaching with performance buying 
..at your DANDUX dealer. 


BASEBALL—Balls, Bases, Gloves, 
Guards, Uniforms, Masks, Shoes, 
Chest Protectors, etc. 


BASKETBALL—Balls, Shoes, Uni- 
forms, Bladders, Ball Bags, Knee 
Guards, etc. 


BOXING—Training and Striking 
Bags, Ring Covers, Gloves, etc. 


FOOTBALL—Balls, Duffle Bags, Hel- 
mets, Shoes, Dummies, Practice 
Uniforms, Hip, Knee, Rib and 
Shoulder Pads, Shoes, etc. 


GYM—Mats, Mat Covers, Tumbling 
Belts, etc. 


ICE HOCKEY—Gloves, Leg Guards, 
Chest Protectors, Pucks, etc. 


RUBBER INFLATED GOODS—Basketballs, 
Footballs, Soccer Balls, Volley Balls. 


SOFTBALL—Ball, Bat, Duffle and Uniform 
Bags, Balls, Gloves, Masks, Bases, etc. 


C. R. DANIELS, INC., Sporting Goods Division 
Canie!s, Maryland 


Send me a copy of the ncw 1950 Dandux Sporting Goods Catalog. 
My Deoler is 
Address 
My Nome is 
Address 
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Wigwom WOOL Socks 
ore Shrink-treoated 


— 


Wigwam NYLON Socks 
will not shrink 


Wigwoms... 
Wigwoms wear well 


KEALY NOW / 


NYLON 


by Du Pont 


* TRADE 
MARK 


Filoor-proved by the Sheboygan Redskins (Noa- 


tional Pro Basketball League) for two seasons. | 


Course-tested by thousands of golfers. Soft to 


walk on, extremely durable. Thousands of tiny | 
air pockets provide spoce for absorbing moisture | 


end insure wormth by insulation, just like oa 


storm window. 


A for € every sport 


Hand Kait Hosiery Co., Shebeygan, Wis. 
ot leading sporting gcods and shores 


Wigwom Socks 
for every sport! 


Wigwom WOOL Socks 
ore Shrink-treated 


Wigwam NYLON Socks 
will not shrink 


up the game”: 


official-baiting spectators, 


foul, 


op 


THESE are the times that 
try basketball officials’ souls. 
Nationally and locally, offi- 
clals have been taken for a 
ride by sportswriters, spectators, 
coaches, and players. 

Perhaps we are entering that 
“seven lean year” period; for, after 
all, we have had smooth sailing 
since the outbreak of World War II. 
So pressing has, been the problem 
that attempts have been made to 


alter the rules, even to eliminate 
several changes that have been 
added since 1936. 


Not so long ago it was “speed 
now it is “slow up 
the game’’—hold back on the 
whistle, give the officials more to 
do—as if they aren't over-burdened 
now. If you can believe what you 
read in the papers, the official is 


_a robber trying to outshine reporter, 


player, and fellow official. 

Our purpose here is not to defend 
the present type of officiating or any 
group of officials, but to pass along 
some hints that will make for a 


| more tightly knit game with little 
_ chance for spectator, coach, or play- 


er criticism. 
Our modern game is handled by 


two officials, both trying to make 
calls based on their interpretations 
of the rules. If these two men can 
work cooperatively, with a mini- 
mum of hesitation on decisions, and 


with a maximum ease, the game 


_ will move along at a smoother rate 
and 


alleviate the pressure from 
spectators and coaches. 

Few sections interpret the rules 
in the same fashion, but officials of 
the same area should base their calls 
on the interpretations of the clinic 
held in their locality. In line with 


| this, even though it is a non-play- 


ing aid, officials, either personally 
or through their association, should 
contact school administrators and 
coaches and demonstrate and inter- 
pret the rules for the student body 
and townspeople. 

Know your working partner. 
That is, talk to him before the game 
and agree on procedure. A plan 
that has foiled foxy players and 
is having 
the officials change positions at 
each foul try. 

When the whistle is blown for a 
the official who is covering 
the right side walks to the foul line 
to receive the ball while the other 
official moves along and takes his 
position underneath the basket. 


By MORRIS KAUFMAN 
COACH, ELLENVILLE (N. Y.) HIGH SCHOOL 


Too often even good officials err 
in establishing the correct situa- 
tions after the time-out. The heat 
of the game or the momentary 
lack of association may cause the 
official to forget what the situation 
is. Officials should talk over the 
situations during these pauses and 
query each other so that no mis- 
takes occur. An official may differ 
in judgment, but he should never 
fail to observe an established pro- 
cedure because of forgetfulness. 

Along with that comes a maneu- 
ver that has brought credit to the 
writer. One official may be going 
through a normal game maneuver 
while the other is signalling on a 
substitute. Under our code, in case 
of doubt, the former official gives 
the latter a questioning look. If the 
latter touches his shirt over his 
heart, it signifies that the substitute 
has reported and is a legal player. 

Also learn to support your fellow 
official when you think he is out 
of position or is blocked out of the 
play. If you are the umpire, help 
check on the scorer and timer. It is 
as much your responsibility as the 
referee’s, since the outcome depends 
on the unit, not the individual. 

If a fast break develops from a 
toss-up, cover the play even 
though it is not on your side. Don't 
yield to the temptation of thinking 
“that’s your responsibility, cope 
with it.” 

The writer always lines up paral- 
lel with the jumpers and fellow 
official, on the balls of his feet. 
ready to go in either direction after 
the tap. 

Some don'ts for officials follow: 

There is a limit to how much 
flcor space the eye can cover. Don't 
blow your working partner off the 
floor or call plays under his. nose. 
Have confidence in his judgment. 
If not, don’t work with him. 

Above all, don’t always insist 
that your call is right. Can you pic- 
ture a situation in which two such 
“donkeys” call a play and neither 
will yield. They would both be 
booed off the floor. 

Don't solicit or criticize. Many 
officials of the writer's acquaint- 
ance will solicit opinion; but if ad- 
verse, it’s always the other fellow 
who called the play. 
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SECURITY because the door lock- y STURDY BOTTOMS. ...to take 
ing mechanism is pickproof .. . Full width inch 
dual-latch . . . concealed in the ange of bottom rests solidly on 
channel lock rod it is pre-locking, j heavy 16 gauge steel frame mem- 
positive latching. Operates , ber. No possibility of breaking 
whether door is slammed or gently or sagging. Be sure to compare 
shut. Exclusive Medart patent. 1 this Medart feature with ordinary 

‘ype locker bottoms. 
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LONG LIFE because of channel 
frame construction ... 16 gauge 
steel, top, bottom and side frame 
members ensure rigidity and 
added strength. All parts elec- 
trically welded into solid square 
frame to assure proper fitting of 
door. 


MEDART STEEL LOCKERS available in all standard types and sizes... 
either recessed or free standing. Write for descriptive literature . . . Send 


jy ADJUSTABLE LEGS that can be 
raised or lowered to compensate 
for unevenness of floor. Legs are 
} correctly spaced every two or three 
lockers (depending on locker 
i width) to facilitate cleaning under 
lockers. 


STYLING .. . for efficiency and 
modern streamlined appearance. 
Absence of hinge bois heal on 
doors, styling of louvers, handle 
and legs give Medart Lockers that 
smart modern “functional” look. 
Simplicity that bespeaks smooth 
operation. 


Wire Basket Shelving and 
Wire Baskets for use where 
the Privacy of Steel Lock- 
ers 1s not required. Write 
for descriptive literature, 


Medort Stee! Lockerobes 
with “Simultaneous 
Opening - Master Door 
Control” for elementary 
schoo! use. Write for 
descriptive literature. 
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ITH athletic programs mush- 
W veers on all fronts, it is be- 

coming increasingly difficult 
for our newspapers to cover person- 
ally all the school teams in their 
localities. 

Since a good press is a vital 
adjunct of the sports program, it 
will behoove every school to set up 
a good publicity department—an 
agency that can be counted on to 
feed the press and radio with a 
steady flow of statistics, pre-game 
facts, and other features of public 
interest. 

While the main concern here will 
be with the small colleges, prac- 
tically all the suggestions that fol- 
low can be easily adopted by both 
high schools and the larger colleges. 

The small college with an enroll- 
ment of 1,000 or less can, at a rea- 
sonable cost, set up a_ publicity 
department that will assure the 
maximum results. One man can do 


often fill the bill for a copy desk in 
an early edition, while shorter para- 
graphs about individuals or team 
records furnish excellent filler copy. 

Frequent releases giving team 
scoring figures are important and 
when coordinated with conference 
scoring records, will usually find 
their way into interested papers. 
Statistics are dealt with more in de- 
tail later. 

To obtain the best coverage with 
his releases is a prime considera- 
tion of the publicity writer. States 
will differ in the amount of inter- 
est in small college athletics, and 
the distribution of releases must be 
regulated according to this range of 
interest. 

Since the wire services will use 
a certain amount of copy, giving a 
more complete coverage, it is well 
to keep them supplied with copy, 
as they have a far-reaching effect. 
All papers carry one or more wires. 


Public Relations 


By NEAL K. FENKELL, Ex-Publicity Director, Hillsdale College 


the job with a little seasonal as- 
sistance. 

Athletic publicity work can be 
divided into three categories: (1) 
News releases, (2) Statistics, and 
(3) Publications. 

Under news releases, it is the task 
of the publicity man to stay in close 
touch with the coaches, keeping a 
daily record of team activities, con- 
dition, and the outlook for the ap- 
proaching game. 

Lineup changes, injuries to key 
players, the type of practice, and 
oddities make good news release 
copy. This information can be incor- 
porated and sent out once a week. 
Pre-game data, including probable 
starting lineups and past records of 
the teams, also represent good news 
copy 

A current tendency is to play up 
the injuries in order to effect a 
psychological advantage over the 
opponent. The use of such material 
will depend on the attitude of the 
coach. 

Brevity is essential in news re- 
leases. Newspapers can often find 
space for schedule stories and short 
paragraphs of a feature nature. 
Since schedules take up consider- 
able space, they should be written in 
story form. A story in 100 words can 
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Papers in opponents’ towns also 
have need of the background mate- 
rial contained in the releases sent 
out during a season. 

A mailing list should include 
newspapers, radio and _ television 
stations, wire services, and spe- 
cial publications — magazines, sea- 
son publications, and scoring sheets. 
The list can change with the sport 
in season, and the releases should 
also be sent to the opposing schools. 

Included in the division of re- 
leases is the task of sending mate- 
rials about individual players to 
their home town papers, the people 
back home like to follow the prog- 
ress of their former high school 
stars. 

If they can be afforded, mats of 
outstanding players and the coaches 
should be sent out with appropri- 
ate cut lines. Small town papers 
want mats, while the large metro- 
politan newspapers use good pic- 
tures for reproduction. 

Getting good pictures takes ex- 
perience, and great care must be 
exercised to assure proper back- 
ground and contrast. Have your 
subject doing something; keep away 
from static poses. Pictures should 
tell a story, and those of interest 
will frequently be used. 


Working with the local newspa- 
per is essential. If the publicist can 
keep in close touch with the loca. 
sports editor, giving him needed 
data and releases, the work of both 
individuals will be lightened. Try as 
often as possible to avoid rush sto- 
ries. Send in the information far 
enough ahead of time to stimulate 
reader interest about an event. 

Timing is a valuable item to the 
publicity man. Knowing when to 
release stories and where to release 
them is vital. Releases sent early in 
the week stand a good change of 
being used in any Sunday edition 
where there is interest. 

Pre-game stories should be deliv- 
ered to sports editors four or five 
days ahead of a game, while sched- 
ules should be sent out at the be- 
ginning of the season, with the 
game, day, date, and past season’s 
record listed. 


It is important to remember that 
releases must be brief. easily cut, 
and well-timed. 

Statistics sound like a terrific mathe- 
matical headache. Actually, however, 
a single person can keep adequate 
statistics on all sports. The publicist 
will find that these figures are of in- 
terest and value to the press. 

In football, where statistics are the 
most difficult to keep, a second person 
can be employed if desired. All the 
necessary information can be charted 
by one person. Every play should be 
recorded on the chart, as well as 
yardage, punting, passing, fumbles, 
and scoring. 

From this record, the individual 
statistics can be gleaned at the end of 
the game. The chart should also list 
the distance of the down, the number 
of the player carrying the ball, and 
the yards gained or lost. A red pencil 
may be used for one team, and a blue 
for the other. 

First downs and other team statis- 
tics can be kept on a separate sheet 
for quick reference. In addition to 
furnishing individual figures for the 
team and the opponent, the chart will 
serve as a chronological check of the 
progress of the game. Any sports 
writer desiring to check on a play or 
series of plays, can refer to this handy 
chart. 

If a helper is available for football, 
one person can keep the chart and 
the other a separate statistics sheet. 
The National Collegiate Athletic Bu- 
reau provides an excellent short-form 
Statistics record that can be adequately 
kept by a single individual. All the 
essential details are recorded for both 
teams. 

The N.C.A.B. will furnish these 
sheets at a reasonable cost. The forms 
also help the publicist keep the sta- 
tistics required for the bureau in its 
survey of national records. Your 
school or an individual may rank high 
in the nation in one or more depart- 
ments. 

Statistics should be made available 
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PRO MODEL - Lightweight, 
hand turned, yellow back kan- 
garoo, wing tip. C, D, and E 
widths. Sizes: 5 to 11. 


DP ‘‘DOUBLE PLAY’’— 
Goodyear Welt, lightweight, 
blue back kangaroo, sprint last. 
D and E widths. Sizes: 5 to 13. 


A212 (GW) Goodyear 
Welt, blue back kangaroo, wing 
tip, sprint last, professional mod- 
el. E width. Sizes: 5 to 13. 


A214 (WB)—Goodyeer 
Welt, sportan leather uppers, 
flexible stitched shank, E width. 
Sizes: 5 to 13. 


A216 —Goodyear stitched, 
sportan leather uppers. Stitched 
flexible shank. E width. Sizes: 
5 to 13 inclusive. 


A218 -Sportan leather up- 
pers, flexible shank, lock-stitch 
construction. E width. Sizes: 5 to 
12 inclusive. 


A222 — Sturdy genuine spor- 
tan leather uppers, lock-stitch 
construction. Youth's sizes: 1 to 
5‘ inclusive. 


A510 (6R) —Running Shoe. 
Hand turned, yellow back kan- 
goroo, Goodyear lock-stitched, 
permanent steel spikes. Sizes: 
6 to 12 inclusive, D width. 


A512 (7RD) —Running Shoe. 
Blue back kangaroo. Goodyear 
lock-stitched, detachable steel 
spikes. Sizes: 6 to 12 inclusive, 
E width. 


A514 (8RD)~— Running Shoe. 
Sportan leather uppers, lock- 
stitched construction, detachable 
steel spikes. Sizes: 5 to 12 in- 
clusive, E width. 


A516 jumping Shoe. 
Sportan leather uppers, lock- 
stitched construction, detachable 
steel spikes. Sizes: 7 to 12 in- 
clusive, E width. 


MacGREGOR GOLDSMITH, 4861 Grove AVENUE 


A518 (4FD)~— Field Shoe. 
Sportan leather uppers, Good- 
year stitched tap and heel, de- 
tachable steel spikes. Sizes: 7 to 
12 inclusive, E width. 


* CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
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Reduce Sliding Injuries 
by 85%! 


SAFPLAY 
ANCHOR SPIKE 
Protect Your Players’ 


Legs and Ankles With 
This Latest Safety Device 


This revolutionary new 
spike anchors your base- 
ball that it 
nearly impossible to in- 
jure an ankle through 
sliding. Yet it does not 


change the appearance in, 


is 


around, or the bag itself! 
Through the use 
-pring the 

place, it furnishes the re- ! 


of a 


in proper 


traction necessary to save 


the player's leg or ankle. 
nding 


If vour soil is softer than nor- 
mal, a cross-piece made of 
= 8” aad 
long (a+ shown above) can be 
sunk into the ground. as-yring 
sou of maximum «safety. 


TESTED 100% 


The “Safplay Anchor Spike” has 
been given every test possible by 
high school and sandlot players in 
California, and not one casualty 
has resulted! 


Order Now 
$20 per set of 12 


Safplay 
Products Company 
2760 Oakwood Boulevard 
Melvindale, Michigan 
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to the working press 


immediately 
after the game. An organized system 
such as those given will answer the 
demand. 


For basketball, shooting percentages 
are becoming more and more desir- 
able. If the publicist keeps his individ- 
ual scorebook, he will have everything 
he needs. Careful observation of a 
game will enable him to record the 
shots taken by each player as well as 
other data. 

It may be that the coach has a man 
keeping a shot chart of the game. In 


this case, all the data for figuring 
shot percentages for the home team 
and the opponent will be readily 


available. It is wise to work with the 
coach on these figures, as he is al- 
ways interested in them. 

The running score should also be 
kept along with the number of the 
player making the field goal or free 
throw, in order to keep track of who 
scored and when. Jotting down the 
time every three minutes adds to the 
completeness of the record. Score- 
books can be kept on file each season 
for reference. 


BASEBALL STATISTICS 


Baseball statistics can also be kept 
in a scorebook, with the averages 
computed after each game and to- 
taled at the end of the season. Bat- 
ting and fielding averages are always 
of reader interest, as are pitching rec- 
ords. These figures should be always 
available for reference. 

Track data must be kept in cumu- 
lative fashion. This will enable the 
publicity man to note individual im- 
provement, records broken, and other 
facts essential to the cinder sport. 

All statistics should «be kept on 
file for future brochures, and for re- 
cording past team and individual per- 
formances. 

Game programs, brochures, and 
printed schedules fall into the divi- 
sion of publications. The extent of 
each will vary to a greater or lesser 
degree according to the financial sit- 
uation of the sport. 

It is a good idea for the small! col- 
lege publicist to publish three bro- 
chures a year—one fer football, an- 
other for basketball, end a third for 
spring sports. The latter should in- 
clude track, baseball, tennis, and golf. 
While swimming and the other sports 
not usually found in the smaller 
schools will not be covered here. the 
same general facts can be applied to 
them. 

The main idea of a brochure 
to give a concise, accurate, usable 
amount of information for the press 
and radio. Where it is not possible to 
print the booklet, a clearly mimeo- 
graphed publication will suffice. As a 
matter of fact, it is only the larger 
schools with liberal budgets who go 
in for the printed form of brochure 


1S 


All extraneous material should be 
omitted. Only. statistics, personne] 
data, information about the school, 


schedules, past records, previous sea- 


[ECORMER director of athletics at 

5 Hillsdale College in Michigan, 
Neal K. Fenkell is now assisting 
the sports director of Station WJR 
in Detroit. Mr. Fenkell has also 
been a sports writer and editor, 
and has had unusual success with 
the publicity program outlined in 
his article. 


son’s scores, and an outlook for the 
coming season are necessary. 

In a football book, individual sta- 
tistics, team totals. previous record 
with opponents, thumbnail sketches 
of personnel, the schedule, and other 
items mentioned above arranged in 
easily accessible fashion will prove of 
the greatest value. 

Basketball brochures should be made 
up in essentially the same way, con- 
taining everything that is needed by 
the persons using the booklet. Flowery 
paragraphs on the past season and 
future successes only waste paper and 
hinder the reader in his search for 
“meaty” facts. 

Jersey numbers should be included, 
if available at publication time. If 
not, a roster with these numbers— 
complete and accurate—should be put 
out as a supplement to thé origina! 
book. 

In spring sports, where there are 
several fields to cover, it is wise to 
use a systematic pattern. Each sport 
should be dealt with separately and 
indexed. Baseball, track, golf, and 
tennis make up the bulk of spring 
events. Since baseball and track have 
the greatest spectator value, thes 
should be given the major attention 

For baseball, previous season’s bat- 
ting averages, along with the roster, 
results, and schedule are most essen- 
tial. Short sketches about lettermen 
and prospects can be added. 


TRACK INFORMATION 


Track should include a roster, in- 
dividual records, and home track 
marks of past years. Thus, in quick 
fashion, the sportswriter can check 
for new records and titles. 

A roster and resume, in addition t 
the schedule, are the main items nec- 
essary for golf and tennis. Though 
these sports afford valuable publicity 
where the school has strong teams. 
there are limitations to the publicity 


they receive on the small college 
level 
An attractive folder-type cover 


© 


with possibly the school colors or & 
monogram design will enhance the 
book, and also help sell the teams. 
Constant contact with sportswriters 
and other publicity outlets are most 
essential. Getting to know the writers 
in your area will help your efforts 
Find out what they need in the wa) 
of pictures, feature material, and sta- 
(Concluded on page 51) 


FOR SOFTER SOILS 


LOUISVILLE GRAND SLAMS 


4 


a 


... all over America... 


When golfers play Grand Slams 
they whistle a sweeter spring song 
as they swing their merry way 
down the fairways to lower scores. 


WHY GRAND SLAMS? 
LOUISVILLE 


They've just gof it, that's all. Finer balance, a ae 
precision build, sweeter feel . . . and the ¢ 

sleekest Jooking clubs golfers ever came to Gra nd lam 
grips with. Write for details and full color 1950 


GOLF CLUBS 


W rite tor the 
new, full-color 
Grend Slam catalog 

for 1950 
Addrexs Dept. SC 


Grand Slam catalog. 


 MILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
Lovisville, Kentucky 


ALSO MAKERS OF FAMOUS LOUISVILLE SLUGGERS BATS 
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AFTER years of watching 
schoolboy contests in many 
™ different sports, I am con- 

vinced that most team cap- 
tains are not adequately prepared 
for their responsibility. Both as a 
coach and as an official in football, 
basketball, and baseball, my obser- 
vation has been that few coaches 
pay any attention to this essential 
detail. 

Yet the records show that many 
crucial decisions are made by the 
team captains. Any number of ex- 
amples may be cited. 

For instance, a time-out at the 
psychological moment has stopped 
more than one goal-bound drive, 
while other games have been lost 
by the failure to call the right play- 
er (strongest offensive man) and 
the right play (over the best offen- 
sive lineman) on a critical third or 
fourth down. 

A simple thing like substituting 
for a temporarily stunned player 
before the opponents can exploit 
him, furnishes another example; and 
still another is the knowledge of 
how to legally stop the clock in 
those last few precious seconds 
without incurring an extra time- 
out. 

All these situations and many 
more like them invariably crop up 
during a season, and the coach will 
find it profitable to prepare his cap- 
tain on how to meet them. 

Such instruction must be organ- 
ized and well thought-out before 
the start of the season. Good lead- 
ership during the games may well 
mean the difference between a 
championship team and “just an- 
other ball club.”’ 

While no coach can know before- 
hand all the situations his captain 
will be called upon to face, he can, 
with a little thought and planning, 
eliminate or prepare for most of the 
routine trouble spots. 

General areas which should be 
considered in such a coaching pro- 
gram are as follows: 

1. Knowledge of the rules. Buy 
an extra rule book for your captain. 
and discuss with him the implica- 
tions of any new rules. Especially 
review the timing, substitutions, 
and options in regard to penalties. 

Clearly explain when he should 
or should not accept different penal- 
ties on the field. Make him under- 
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By LYLE C. MARTIN 


CLAREMONT (CALIF.) HIGH SCHOOL 


stand that he has all the time he 
wants to make up his mind in re- 
gard to accepting or declining the 
penalty. 

It is the official's duty to make 
every option clear. If the captain 
doesn’t understand them, he should 
ask the official to explain them 
again, since the captain’s decision, 
once made, is irrevocable. 

2. Game decisions. A typical ex- 
ample of what is meant is the win- 
ning of the toss in football. The 
captain has three possible choices 
kick, receive, or goal. Each option 
should be talked over well ahead 
of game time. 

On a strategical level: What 
should be done with the score tied 
in the last few minutes—play safe 
and protect the lead or go all out to 
win and risk the danger of defeat? 
Another strategical problem is that 
of trying an on-side kick or a 
squeegee kickoff to protect a lead. 

In basketball, there is the prob- 
lem of when to accept the free 
throw and when to waive it in 
order to maintain possession. Also, 
whether to start a stalling game or 
keep on driving for the basket. 

3. Team’ personnel. Surprising 

though it may seem, many high 
school captains have to be taught 
the value of studying their team’s 
personnel. They have never stopped 
to analyze, unless called upon to do 
so, just who is their best ground 
gainer; what is their strongest play: 
and who is the safest punter, the 
surest place-kicker, the best passer, 
2ic. 
If your captain is told precisely 
who his best ball-carrier is, he will 
be prepared for that important mo- 
men when a yard is needed for a 
first down or touchdown 

In basketball, he should know 
who is his best foul shooter so that 
he will be ready for that vital tech- 
nical foul situation. 

The team’s strengths and weak- 
nesses must be assessed beforehand 
if the captain is to make intelligent 
decisions during the game. 

4. Leadership techniques. Most 
high school captains have little un- 
derstanding of what their captaincy 
entails. Every effort should be made 


Train Your Team Captain! 


to impress the newly elected captain 
with the importance of the honor. 

With his election, he must assume 
a considerable number of responsi- 
bilities both to his school, his team, 
and his community. His attitude and 
sportsmanship on the campus must 
be above reproach, and his conduct 
should inspire confidence among his 
fellow students. 

He has been singled out for an 
honor and he must prove that the 
choice was not a bad one. If the 
coach uses this psychological ap- 
proach, stressing the aforementioned 
factors, he will find that most cap- 
tains will grow in maturity almost 
over night. 

5. Becoming better acquainted 
with the captain. This area is per- 
haps the hardest to fill. Because of 
individual differences, what will 
work with one boy in developing re- 
spect, confidence, and poise may 
not work with another. 

The coach should begin by im- 
mediately congratulating the cap- 
tain-elect. Make it clear at the out- 
set that you feel the team has made 
a wise selection and that you are 
happy with its decision. Make it a 
point to speak to him, even if it is 
just to pass the time of day in the 
corridor during the off-season. 

It is also important to know the 
captain’s family background and 
where he lives in town. One coach 
I know takes his captain with him 
to see or scout games, and makes a 
point of introducing him as his 
captain-elect to other coaches or 
star players. You can imagine what 
this does to the boy’s morale. 

Such games also provide an ideal 
time to review the rules and game 
decisions as they arise during the 
contest. 

You may also take your captain 
to several of your pre-season meet- 
ings with other coaches so that he 
will acquire a better understanding 
of the problems facing the coach- 
ing staff. 

With this “inside’’ background, 
the captain can easily be sold on 
the idea of the need for prompt and 
regular attendance at practice every 
day, and will in turn help sell the 
rest of the squad. 

Although most of the examples 
cited apply to football, the same 
type of program can be observed 
for the other major sports. 
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REVERE ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


For years, the REVERE organization has applied the ingenuity and resourcefulness 
gained through years of pioneering and research to hundreds of successful installa- 
Utilize this broad knowledge of working foot candles to your own floodlighting 
It costs no more to have consistently better performance Let us help you 
or better still, our field representa- 


tions. 
problem. 
obtain it! Write today giving us full particulars 
tive will gladly call on you. 


6019 BROADWAY ° CHICAGO 40, ttt. 


FOR EN 


Whether it’a for extra “vitel tone” protection 
for rugged sports or adéqualy protec- 
tion for lighter athietica, you'll ‘just the 
supporter you want in fie famous BIKE line 
of supporters. Ang in the prevention and trest- 


tine of specie! aupparte and trainers tapes, 


BIKE offers you « complete line of supports 
developed over ihe yatta with the tele of 
athictes themeelves, why more 


ment of injuries fo the ankle, Knee, elbow, 
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BIKE NO. 77 SUPPORTER 
Porticularly suited to bosketboll 
ond other indoor sports. Soft, cool, 
leno weave pouch. Specially fash- 
ioned long pouch permits easy 
adjustments to individval propor- 
tions, fine for long-woaisted men. 
Leg straps | '%4"—waistband 3”. 


YOU wall 


— 


BIKE NO. 10 SUPPORTER 
Form-fit knitted cotton and rayon 
pouch, softer, more flexible. Full 
lateral waistband stretch at seam. 
Edges selvaged to minimize roll- 
ing and curling. 3° waistband, 
1%" leg bands, with inlaid rubber. 


athletes have worn sports than any 


BIKE “STRAP*’ SUPPORTER 
Sturdy, long-lasting, unusually 
comfortable. Woven all-elastic 
pouch gives extra firm support. 
Crotch construction gives added 
comfort. 1%" leg bands; 3” waist- 
bond. 


BIKE NO. 59 SWIM SUPPORTER 


For light exercise, everyday weor. 
1%" woistbond, 1" leg bonds. 
Specially constructed pouch mokes 
it porticulorly suitable for swim- 
ming. Sheds water, dries quickly 
Attachment of pouch to waistband 
allows full lateral stretch. 


BIKE NO. 1S SUPPORTER 


All black, especially designed for 
wrestiers. 5-inch heavy woven 
woistband stands exceptiono! 
weor and strain, Sturdy shaped 
pouch is knitted, gives more elas- 
ticity, more comfort, freedom from 
chafing. A better fitting, more 
durable supporter. 


BIKE NO. B-6 SUPPORTER 


Made of sturdy leno weave cotton 
webbing, provides maximum pro- 
tection, assures comfortable fit. 
6%" waistband for extra support 
to back and abdomen. On Smoll 
size, pouch 6” wide—on Medium 
and Large size, 9”. 


BIKE NO. 8 SUPPORTER 
Wide 6” waistband for extra sup- 
port. One-piece woven all-elastic 
pouch 6" wide. Made of high- 


quality long-stretch elastic through- 
out. 1%" leg straps. 
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BIKE NO. 105 SUPPORTER 


A popular priced supporter of all- 
woven, reguior BIKE elastic. Neotly 
tailored pouch provides codequote 
support with comfort. An excellent 
value, with 3” waistband, 1%" 
leg straps of top-quality elastic 
webbing. 


U. S. Pat. Of. 


BIKE 


TRAINERS TAPES 


Stick fast, stay on, minimize tape-irritation allergy. 
Elastic mass permits skin movement, prevents excess 


tape “creep.” Maximum adhesion at normal skin 


temperature, moximum resistance to climatic condi- 
tions, age and deterioration. Handles easily. BIKE 
FORMULA 87 Trainers Tape... highest quality tape 
obtainable, extra strong, extra protective. BIKE 
ZINC OXIDE Trainers Tape ... slightly lighter bock 
cloth, more flexible, more economical. 
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BIKE NO. 53 CUP SUPPORTER 
One of most comfortable cup sup- 
porters ever! Specially constructed 
pouch, made from inside out, forms 
tube with no rough edges to chafe 
or irritate. Unbreakable snaps 
hold pouch to 3” waistband, make 
it easy to insert cup and cushion. 


BIKE NO. 54 CUP SUPPORTER 
Special pouch formed like a tube, 
shields weorer against chafing or 
irritation, Unbreakable snaps fas- 
ten pouch to specially constructed 
6” waistband — easy to insert cup 
and cushion. One of the most com- 
fortable cup supporters ovailable. 


BIKE NO. 48 RUBBER CUSHION 


A porous, springy rubber cushion 
that fits snugly over the edges of 
the cup but is removable for sani- 
tory purposes. Will not chofe, 
affords maximum comfort and 
protection, Fits all standard cups. 


NO. 49 CUP 

No 49 Cup is ao new BIKE product, 
moided from light, strong mag- 
nesium. Comfortably lightweight, 
provides greatest possible pro- 
tection. NO. SO CUP is new, 
improved made of tough, feather- 
weight Tenite, offers complete 
safety and comfort. 


BIKE NO. 65 KNE 


Absorbs shocks from blows and 
falls to knees and elbows. A ‘2° 
thick sponge rubber pad is en- 
closed between layers of cotton 
webbing. Two-way stretch, flexes 
with knee ond elbow movement. 
Tapered to follow notural con- 
tours. Four sizes—S,M,L, Exl. 


BIKE NO. 65-C KNEE PAD 
Your choice of 5 colors: Scarlet, 
Gold, Kelly Green, Roya! Bive, 
Biock. Pad same construction os 
No 65. Washable, pre-shrunk, 
piece-dyed, colors won't run. 
Wonderful protection and a smart 
way to match uniforms and add 
more color to gome. 


BIKE NO. 88 ANKLET 
An unusually soft and pliable 
knitted garment mode without 
seams or welts. The seamless con- 
struction and specially finished 
edges callow comfortable weor 
for the user. 


BIKE NO. 99 KNEE CAP 
The No. 99 is knitted without 
seams, thus eliminating separation 
of rubber and fabric and increas- 
ing its ability to withstand re- 
peated laundering. Specially fin- 
ished top and bottom insures extra 
long weor. 


BIKE ANKLE AND HAND WRAP 


BIKE CHARLEY HORSE WRAP 


A 3° wide strip of elastic webbing cut 8 feet 
long (unstretched). Covered natural rubber, 2%" wide by 2 yds. long. Finest moteric! 
fine cotton yorn. Very effective treatment withstands repeated launderings. No. 45 
when applied over a heat pack or when with tails on one end for tying. No. 46...36 
heovy, sturdy support is needed. yards long. No. 47 ...72 yards long. 


No. 44 has selvage edges, non-ravel ends! 
Closely woven, herringbone weave cotton 


TENSOR® ELASTIC BANDAGE 
Ideal for sprains, torn muscles, dislocations, 
Woven with live rubber thread, TENSOR ex- 
erts even, controlled pressure; is easy to 
opply. Available in 2” to 6” widths, 5% 
yards long when stretched, 


lore wor BIKE 
Supperts than any other brand 


BIKE WEB COMPANY 
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Volleyball 


Fundamentals 


By WILLIAM T. ODENEAL 
Volleyball Coach, Florida State U. 


ILLIONS of people of all ages 

are now playing volleyball. 

But they are not playing it 
well. They lack schooling and, as a 
result, they are not realizing on the 
full potential of the game. 

As in any other sport, the funda- 
mental skills must be taught thor- 
oughly and in progression. Let us 
see how this may be done. 

Serving. There are four possible 
ways of serving. The most basic of 
these is the underhand serve. The 


player assumes a comfortable posi- 


The overhead punch serve. 
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Left—basic underhand serve; right—sidearm roundhouse. 


tion with his weight well-distrib- 
uted and the feet comfortably apart 
at a 45° angle to the service line. 

The left hand holds the ball at 
arm’s length ready to be hit, while 
the right arm is kept straight. 

Contact is made by swinging the 
arm (right) in pendulum fashion, 
depending upon the type of serve 
wanted. A deep serve with top spin, 
a short punch drop shot, a punch 
floating placement, or a right or left 
spin can be executed from this po- 
sition. 

All serves, and particularly the 
underhand, should be hit either to 
the man on the defensive front line, 
the deep man diagonally in back of 
the set-up man, or to any player 


The overhead smash serve. 


coming into the game in the back 
positions, preferably deep. Never 
serve the ball to the spiker on the 
front line or to the middle back. 

The most effective way to hit the 
ball is with the heel of the hand. 
A ball hit in this fashion tends to 
“bounce” in the air and drop fast, 
catching the defense off balance. 

The underhand serve is primarily 
a placement serve and should be 
placed no more than three feet over 
the top .of the net. Three important 
things to remember are: Hit with 
the heel of the hand, move the hit- 
ting arm in a straight sweep toward 
the ball, and step into the ball as 
the hit is made. 

The second type of service is the 


Proper position for setup man. 
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No. 55Y Yellow back Kangaroo, GilAsh patented 
tongue, Yellow stitching. Flannel lined tongue, Kan- 
garoo lining. Outside counter pocket. 

No. 55B Blue back Kangaroo, same as above. 


No. 1000Y Yellow back Kangaroo, Special tongue with 
rubber cushion, Red stitching, Kangaroo lined, Outside 
counter pocket. 
No. 1000B Blue back Kangaroo, same as above, Out- 
side counter pocket. 
No. 5555Y Professional Featherweight Model. Yellow 
back Kangaroo, double wing tip. GilAsh patented 
non-wrinkle tongue, Reinforced cowhide ankle band 
special construction. 
No. 555Y Yellow back Kangaroo, top grade. Double 
wing tip reinforcement. Reinforced cowhide ankle band. 
GilAsh patented non-wrinkle tongue, Yellow stitching, 
Chrome retanned shank. Kangaroo lining, Outside 
counter pocket. 
No. 455 Yellow back Elk with Double Wing tip re- 
inforcement. also cowhide ankle band, Red stitching, 
made to take it. 

ABOVE IN D OR E WIDTHS 
No. 155 Top grade Black Elk. Green stitching. Good- 
year stitched. 
No. 355 Black glazed Horse—flexible shank—green 
stitching, one piece upper. 
No. 55PY SPECIAL PITCHER’S SHOE, Yellow back 
Kangaroo, Kangaroo lined, GilAsh patented tongue. 
Special tanned smoke colored heavy leather, protec- 
tive overlay from center of tip to ball of foot on one 
shoe, Yellow stitching. 
No. 55PB Blue back Kangaroo, same as above with 
Brown overlay. 
Specify: Right or Left handed on Pitcher’s Shoes! 


All Gil-Ash baseball Shoes equipped with a, 

famous Richardson Cleats—better grades 

on better shoes. Spring Steel Plates in a 

toes. Every toe and heel sole of finest (r ey be ~ 
\) 


sole leather available—oak bend chrome 
retanned for extra wear and finally water- 
proofed. All uppers one piece, no pieces 
stitched together. Rubber Heel Cushions 
for additional heel comfort. 


74S MAIN STREET, FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEO. GILLIS SHOE CORP. ae 


BAS If SHOES 
THE LINE COMPL Spin NEEDS 
No. 255 A More Refined 
Juvenile, sizes 1-5% 
Style 35S equipped with i book. The Green, Hed and Yellow Line. 
new Richardson Juvenile You can't buy a better shoe at any 
cleats. price. 
No. 55Y 
) 
No. 5555Y 
— 
No. 155 
| 
No. 55PY 
= 
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Start of one-legged takeoff spike. 


sidearm roundhouse. In the starting 
stance, the weight is comfortably 
distributed over the spread legs 
with the feet placed at a 60° angle 
to the service line. 

The left hand holds the ball at 
the desired height, and the right 
hand is brought around on a hori- 
zontal plane with a slight upward 
action. This serve can be made to 
drop over the net fast, or can be 
hit very high with top spin to make 
the ball drop fast. 

In the overhead punch serve, the 
player is well-balanced on both legs 
with the feet at a 45° angle to the 
service line. The ball is thrown up 
over the left shoulder to a height 
of approximately nine and a half 
feet. Meanwhile, the right hand is 
brought back into position to hit 
the ball as it comes down to the 
desired height. 

As soon as the ball is hit, the 
server steps into the court and as- 
sumes a defensive position. 

This serve can be made to go 
deep into the opponents’ court either 
straight: and hard or as a floater, 
both of which are hard to handle. 
[t is primarily a placement serve, 
and if hit with the heel of the hand 
it may “bounce” in the air, catching 
the defense out of position. 

In the overhead smash serve, the 
body position remains the same as 
in the overhead punch. However, 
the ball is now thrown directly over 
the head rather than over the left 
shoulder. The hit is made with the 
hand directly behind the bali with 
the fingers on top and back of the 
ball. The wrist snap accompanying 
the hit makes the ball rotate for- 
ward and downward. 

This serve can be spun to the 
right or left by twisting the: hand 
as the ball is hit. or it can be 
dropped fast by a forward snap of 
the wrist at contact. The serve is 


very hard to return because of the 


speed and the fast drop of the bal! 

Setting up the ball. A proper hond 
position and contact are the most 
‘mportant factors in setting up t 


ball. The feet are spread to main- 
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tain good balance, the elbows are 
out, the knees are slightly bent, the 
back is well-arched, and the arms 
and hands are up to meet the ball. 

The palms of the hands are 
turned away from the face with the 
thumb-tips and index fingers touch- 
ing. From this triangular position, 
the fingers are widened to form a 
bow!-like receptacle for the ball. 

It is important for the set-up man 
to face the spiker with whom he's 
working, and to make the set-up 
high enough to suit the spiker. The 
ball should be set approximately 11 
or 12 feet directly over the set-up 
man’s head and approximately one 
foot back from the net. This gives 
the spiker enough time to judge his 
run, take-off, and hit. 

The feet should not leave the 
floor during the set-up, although a 
slight lunge is acceptable. 

Passing. In relaying the ball to 


- 


Two-footed takeoff angle spike. 


the set-up man, the player should 
keep his feet well-spread to main- 
tain balance, and the head and arms 
up in readiness to follow the ball. 
The elbows should be out, the knees 
slightly bent, and the thumb and 
forefingers of both hands in line be- 
tween the nose and the ball. 

All the fingers contact the ball in 
bowl-like fashion. It is important 
to get under the ball fast enough to 
maintain the proper position for an 
accurate pass. The player should al- 
ways face the direction of the pass 
and not leave the feet when contact 
is made. 

When playing a low ball, try to 
get one knee on the floor or assume 
a squatting position, but keep the 
upper part of the body the same as 
in the standing position. This is nec- 
essary. because many officials will! 
call a violation if the ball! is played 
underhand. 

Better balance and more accuracy 
can be assured if the player will get 
under the ball rather than play it 
underhand. With experienced per- 
sonnel, the one-handed underarm 


hit is recommended because it per- 
mits the ball to be kept in play and 
facilitates passing. 

Spiking. There are two ways of 
spiking a ball—with a one-legged 
takeoff or with a two-legged take- 
off. 

The one-legged takeoff spike is 
best performed from an angle to 
the net, and is effective for hitting 
the ball at an angle to the right. 
left or down the middle. 

After the ball is set up three steps 
are taken and a jump made off the 
left foot. The right leg is brought 
up vigorously along with the left 
arm, to permit better balance and 
more height, and the right arm is 
cocked ready to spike the ball at 
the peak of the jump. This is im- 
portant. Too many spikers hit the 
ball as they begin coming down. 

Most one-legged takeoff spikers 
hit the ball to the left side. This is 
done by twisting the trunk as the 
left leg leaves the floor, and hitting 
back at an angle into the defensive 
court. This minimizes the danger of 
hitting the net on the descent. The 
hit is not made with a straight arm 
but with the elbow slightly bent. 

The two-footed takeoff angle 
spike (western style) puts less 
strain on the jumping legs. The 
head and body are kept erect both 
during the takeoff and while in the 
air. 

As the ball is being set up, the 
spiker prepares for the jump by 
throwing back his arms and bend- 
ing his knees. During the spike, sta- 
bility in the air is afforded by 
spreading the legs. Spikers should 
be able to reach a point at least 
nine and a half feet in the air, and 
should be able to coordinate the 
jump and the hit. 

When hitting the ball, the hands 
are slightly cupped for power and 
accuracy. Using the fists is not rec- 
ommended. One of the most impor- 
tant things to remember is to hit the 
ball at the peak of the jump. This 
necessitates having the arm ready 
to hit the ball while going up. Lots 


The two-man block. 
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CASTELLO 


Olympic Quality 


FENCING EQUIPMENT | 


BLADES— 


or the first time since the wer! The fine 
pre-wer quelity blede thet wes known 
throughout the fencing world fer its 
flexibility, belence end strength. #111 
ORDER TODAY! 


Our new BUYER'S GUIDE is on invelveble 
eid te the men whe purchases or plens 
the purchasing of fencing equipment. if 
you heven’t received your FREE copy, 
write fer it ef ence. 


CANTELLO rencinc 


America's Oldest ard Largest Importer end 
Monufacturer 


Dept. C 61 Mth St. * N. Y.3, N.Y. 


GRamercy 7-5790 


DON’T OVERLOOK 


STEWART 
if you need... 


FENCE... Chain Link Wire or 
Iron Picket. 

BASEBALL BACKSTOPS 
TENNIS COURT FENCE, back- 
stops or complete enclosures 
WIRE MESH PARTITIONS 
WINDOW and SKYLIGHT 
GUARDS 

SETTEES 

FLAGPOLES 

RAILINGS, plain and ornamental 
iron, and other products in iron, 
wire and bronze. Let us know 
what you need. Chances are we 
have it or can make it. We'll send 
complete information. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
1775 Stewert Block Cincinnati 1, Ohic 


Experts in Metal Fabrications Since 1886 
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of jumping and arm swinging ex- 
ercises are recommended in prac- 
tice. 

Blocking. The two-man _ block 
may be considered both a defensive 
and an offensive move. Both play- 
ers jump simultaneously, extending 
their arms about a foot above the 
net in front of the opposing spiker. 
A modest jump enables the blockers 
to recover more easily in case the 
blocked ball drops close or tips over. 

The hands should be at least six 
inches from the nei and turned 
slightly upward, while the blockers’ 
inside arms should not be more than 
six inches apart. The head is kept 
erect with the eyes trained on the 
ball. 

The blockers’ outside hands are 


turned in slightly to prevent the 


spiker from “hitting off the block” 
and making the spiked ball unplay- 
able by shooting off to the outside. 

In teaching the block, have the 
defense watch the spiker carefully. 
As soon as he leaves his feet, the 
blockers should jump and form a 


{ barrier against the ball. 


Net balls. As the ball hits the net, 
the player should assume a position 
as far forward as possible, with the 
side facing the net, knees bent, eyes 
on the ballfand the arms and hands 
out ready to hit the ball either up 
or back. 

A common error is to try to play 
the ball over the net from this po- 
sition by spinning the ball. Many 
officials call this type of play a dou- 
ble contact, or pushing or throwing 
the ball. Both hands must hit or bat 
the ball at the same time in order 
to pass it back or up to another 


teammate. 


Defensive measure. When the op- 
ponents are serving, place the front 
line 10 yards back from the net 
facing the server—except for the 
set-up man. Play him five yards back 
from the net watching the server 
but facing the man for whom he 
sets up. 

Have the back line play in the 
center of their respective areas, ex- 
cept for the man directly behind 
the set-up man. Play him in the 
center of his area as far forward as 
possible. 

This defense is balanced and al- 
lows each man to be responsible for 


his own area. Any serve may be 


handled by taking two quick steps 
in any direction. 

The one-, two-, or three-man 
block is advised as a defense against 
all good spikers, where the ball is 


set to him within two feet of the 
net. If the spiker cannot exploit the 


set-up, the defense should move 
back to their original defensive ser- 


| vice positions. 


Where the two-man block is em- 


Handling a ball hit into the net. 


ployed, the sides and back must be 
covered. If a spike comes in front of 
the middle forward, he and the left 
forward block. The right forward 
goes to the middle of his area and 
the left back goes to the middle of 
the left forward area to cover tip- 
overs. 

The center moves to his left one 
yard back of the area markers and 
the right back moves to the cor- 
responding position on the right side 
of the court. The two back men 
cover partial blocks and deep tip- 
overs. 

Against hard-driven spikes that 
are not blocked, about the best de- 
fense is to hold out both arms with 
palms up at a 45° angle to the floor, 
and let the ball strike the arm. This 
will deflect the ball enough to send 
it back over the net or allow an- 
other teammate to play it. 

Now that the players have ob- 
tained a general idea of the tech- 
niques, they must be given the op- 
portunity to participate in order to 
secure the fun of teamwork. Every 
player must develop the idea that he 
is valuable, welcome, and has a part 
in making the game a success. 

Besides studying pictures to de- 
velop his skills, the participant 
should watch good players in action 
and experiment in order to find the 
particular style for which he is best 
suited. 

Volleyball is developing into a 
man’s game because more teachers 
are beginning to learn the skills and 
play according to the rules. In a 
study made by the writer, it was 
found that the fundamental skills 
were one of the most important mo- 
tivating factors in promoting the 
game. Therefore, the basic skills 
must be practiced and practiced. 
then put into use in competition and 
exhibitions. 


| 
| 
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ends those 
split-second 
distractions 


This 


BASEBALL scores. as you know, depend upon 
split-second plays. When your boys are out 
on the diamond, they ve no time to bother 
with a slipping, sagging. old-style supporter. 
The new Johnson & Johnson \-FRONT Sup- 
porters offer your teams comfort, protection, 
better attention on the game. 


Note how the \V-FRovrt all-elastic waist- 
band fits the body contours naturally. It will 
stay put. The waist-anchored \-FRownr con- 
struction lifts the pouch, keeps it in place. 


THE NEW YORK YANKEE BASEBALL CLUB 
is using and endorsing Johnson & Johnson V-FRONT 
Supporters for the third straight season! 


\-FroNT Supporters provide comfort-in- 
action for every boy on every team you 
coach. They are available at your favorite 
dealer's: Truwe and Tuxepo, with 3-inch 
waistbands: with 6-inch waist- 
band. For complete information ou cup sup- 
porters, write to Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, New Jerrey. 


® (For sprained or weak onkles, wrists or other athletic injuries, 
try ADAPTIC —the Johnson & Johnson elastic bandage.) 


V-FRONT SUPPORTERS 
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Color the Track Program! 


By BILL RHYNE, Athletic Director, San Luis Obispo Jr. College 


ESPITE its modest prosperity 

in recent years, track is still 

lagging far behind football and 
basketbal! in spectator and partici- 
pant interest. Admittedly, it hasn't 
the basic appeal or glamor of the 
team sports. But, considering al] its 
other merits, the sport should be 
doing better than it is. At the least, 
it should be paying for itself. 

How can we create more interest? 
What can we do to fill the stands? 

Though fortunate enough to be 
coaching in California, the greatest 
track state in the land, I also have 
these problems to contend with. For, 
despite the fact that vear in and 
year out California always domi- 
nates the National Honor Roll of 
outstanding performances, we have 
not yet discovered how to support 
our track programs. 

We certainly have the stars. Be- 
lieve it or not, the times and dis- 
tances recorded in many of our city, 
regional. and state meets actually 
excel those made in most college 
meets. Some of our records are truly 
staggering. For example, of the 108 
outstanding performances listed in 
the 1949 Honor Roll, 43 were made 
by California schoolboys' 

Furthermore, the great bulk of 
these athletes are matriculating at 
California colleges. The results are 
clearly evidenced in national meets. 
In the last N.C.A.A. championships, 
three California universities (U.S.C.., 
U.C.L.A., and Stanford) placed one, 
two, three! Yet these athletes and 
teams performed Saturday after Sat- 
urday before very mediocre crowds. 

San Luis Obispo is one of the 
many small high schools which is 
building up its track program. This 
takes patience, hard work, and a 
bundle of enthusiasm. But it can be 
done. 

Enthusiasm, I believe, is the big- 
fest asset a track coach can have. 
Attempt to make the sport inter- 
esting. Vary your practices to elimi- 
nate boredom. Stagger vour train- 
ing schedule when the boys are in 


For instance, as a late season 
novelty. try a few informal relavs 
and events one day a week. I have 
experimented with an informal 
Thursday program and it has worked 
wonders in whetting the boys’ in- 
terest. 
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I break the squad up into a num- 
ber of teams and have them par- 
ticipate in new events. A shot-put 
relay throwing with the opposite 
hand; a standing broad jump; or a 
hop, step and jump relay serve to 
excite their imagination and keep 
them interested in the training pro- 
gram. 

Be enthusiastic about all your 
practices. Coach with sincerity, but 
at the same time remember that 
there is no better stimulant to a 
boys ego than the thought that he 
is going to be a champion. Plant the 
seed and watch it grow! 

Our first interest-provoker is a 
fall cross-country run. We lay out 
the course over hills and back roads, 


Time-tested ways and 
means of stimulating more 
interest in the sport for 
both the athlete and fan. 


as this makes for more exciting 
competition. If this is impossible in 
your area, just drive around some 
of the back streets near your school 
and plot out an interesting path. 

You probably will have a few 
boys back from the preceding year. 
Encourage them to induce others to 
come out. That fleet halfback might 
be prevailed upon to run the course. 
Once he tries it. he may get to like 
the sport—and he may turn out to 
be a crack sprinter or middle dis- 
tance star. 

We always set up some sort of 
goal for the boys—to outdo last 
years team, to set some new rec- 
ords, or to beat that arch rival. 

In the fall, the ultimate goal is a 
Cross-Country Duck Derby. First 
prize is a duck, second a chicken, 
and third a rabbit. A little planning 
like this in the fall will reap big 
dividends in the spring. both in par- 
ticipants and spectators 

During the winter months, we 
begin laying the foundation for the 
coming season. The first project is 
a good bulletin board. Clippings. 
pictures. and the results of the 
meets are posted on this board. As 


the season draws nearer, “form” 
pictures are clipped from newspa- 
pers and magazines, mounted on 
stiff backing, and displayed so that 
everyone can study them. 

We also tack up a set of do's and 
don'ts for the season, and a list of 
all the school’s track records. Very 
few schools keep their records up to 
date, and this is a mistake. 

In compiling the San Obispo re- 
cords, we had to spend many hours 
browsing through back issues of the 
local newspaper. But the _ time 
proved well spent, judging by the 
amount of interest the records pro- 
voked on the bulletin board. 

Most schools have some type of 
physical education test which Is 
given outside on the track. We con- 
duct such tests both in the fall and 
spring, and have uncovered some 
likely talent this way. The fall tests 
are particularly valuable in spotting 
prospects to work on during the 
winter. 

The testing program demands a 
great show of enthusiasm. Even 
though a boy has only the remotest 
chance of making the team, spur 
him on. Try to get him interested 
enough to stay after school. Many 
a boy who lacks ability in the reg- 
ularly scheduled physical education 
classes can, through hard work, de- 
termination, and encouragement, 
become a top-flight performer. 

With the foundation laid by the 
tests and the cross-country run, we 
can now begin planning our inter- 
class meet. This is held as early as 
possible in the spring. 

First, captains are appointed for 
each class team from among the 
outstanding boys of the previous 
year. We try hard to infuse these 
boys with class spirit and a will to 
proselytize their fellow classmates. 
The captains are charged with the 
duty of getting all the entries in to 
us in time to prepare heats if nec- 
essary. 

It is at this inter-class meet that 
your track following begins to blos- 
som. Attempt to organize the classes 
into rooting sections. Distinctive 
emblems may be made by the girls 
in the class and worn by their rep- 
resentatives. This meet must be run 
off snappily. If it isn’t you stand to 
lose all the progress you have made. 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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Please send all contributions to this column 
to Scholastic Coach, Coaches’ Corner Dept., 
7 East 12th St.. New York 3, N. Y. 


HEN the irrepressible Larry Kel- 

ley was the wonder boy of the 
Yale line, he once invited his entire 
family up to New Haven for the Har- 
vard game. Late in the third quarter, 
Larry left his feet for a high, hard 
pass. As he came down, the Harvard 
safety man hit him from behind, 
knocking him cold. 

The trainer and the coaching staff 
rushed out to the prostrate player and 
started administering first aid. Finally 
Kelley blinked his eyes and sat up. 
He looked around at the solid wall 
of anxious coaches and players. 

“Stand back. you lugs,” he feebly 
groaned. “Can't you see you're block- 
ing my family’s view of me?” 


Herman Hickman combines a quick 
wit with a mountainous appetite. 
Which sometimes makes for consider- 
able frustration. Once he was invited 
to a fashionable banquet where his 
hostess’ table consisted only of the 
daintiest portions of delicately cooked 
snacks. After the meal, a great hun- 
ger still possessed large Herman. 

As everybody rose from the table, 
the charming hostess came over to the 
guest of honor. “I do hope you will 
do me the honor of dining here again 
soon,” she gushed. 

“Sure,” boomed the famished Hick- 
man. “Let’s start now!” 


Lefty Gomez watched a_ rookie 
pitcher unload a gopher ball with the 
bases full. As the rookie walked to 
the showers, he stopped in front of 
Lefty’s box. “Tell me, Mr. Gomez,” 
he said, “how would you have pitched 
that ball?” 

“Under an assumed name,” replied 
Gomez. 


Still on the subject of the outstand- 
ing football performances of 1949, 
Charles R. Baker, director of athletics 
at Bergenfield (N. J.) High, offers the 
stint turned in by John Drakeford, 
154-lb. Bergenfield back, against West- 
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wood (N. J.) High. Drakeford toted 
the ball nine times for 299 yards—an 
average of 33.7 yards per try—and 
tallied five touchdowns on runs of 
53, 51, 73, 2, and 65 yards. " 


“As basketball coach of Amelia 
(Ohio) High,” writes Joe Cruse, “I'm 
interested in knowing whether our 
team doesn't hold some sort of record 
in having won every game on our 
home court for the last two and a 
half years. At present writing (Jan- 
uary 24), we have won 13 straight 
games and, despite the fact that we 
are the smallest team in the county, 
we stand a good chance of winning 
the championship for the second year 
in a row.” 


Credit for the next three nifty little 
items goes to Bob Curley, the hustling 
sports editor of the Ridgewood (N. J.) 
News. 

It seems that the manufacturer of 
a new type baseball bat recently ap- 
proached Tommy Henrich and ex- 
plained to him how this bat would 
revolutionize the game. He guaran- 
teed that the wood would give any 
ball jet propulsion, carrying it an ad- 
ditional 20 to 40 feet. 

After absorbing this high-pressure 
salesmanship, Henrich nodded. “I’m 
sold on it,” he admitted. “But just one 
more thing: Can it hit a curve?” 


Several seasons ago the St. Luke's 
High School football team of Ho-Ho- 
Kus, N. J., was taking a terrible 
pounding in a scrimmage with a near- 
by team. Back after back had to be 
helped off the field. The coach finally 
had to insert his last remaining half- 
back. Realizing that the boy was a bit 
dense, the coach decided to check his 
assignment on the next play—an end 
sweep. He looked at the sub and 
asked, “What do you do on this play?” 

The boy looked him straight in the 
eye. “I do my best, Coach.” 


A New Jersey basketball coach ar- 
rived at a game late, and was met in 
the locker room by the rival mentor. 
“Where va been?” snapped the latter. 


“I had to bury my uncle this after- 

noon,” replied the other glumly. 
“What was the matter with him?” 
“He was dead.” 


Since publicity makes the world go 
round, the U. of Wichita has decided 
to install a public relations course fo: 
athletic programs. The new course is 
designed as a “what every young 
coach should know” about the bear 
ing of press and radio contacts on a 
successful sports program, and will be 
under the direction of Bob Glazier. 
the school’s sports promotion director 

Included in the course will be 
such subjects as brochures, rosters. 
art, columnist contacts, tournament 
administration, game-coverage aids, 
interviews, schedules, statistics, needs 
of different newspapers, and many 
other PR responsibilities. 


Shades of the °'20s! At Rochester, 
N. Y., earlier this season, the Marshal! 
High quintep won at 9-5 decision over 
Charlotte High—the lowest scoring 
game in the city league’s history. 
Charlotte figured it would have a 
chance if it played a possession game 
and kept the score down. 


The beginning golfer stepped up 
and took his first swipe at a golf ball 
As luck would have it, the ball rolled 
up to the green and fell into the 
cup for a hole in one. The three 
other members of the foursome were 
stricken dumb. On the second hole, 
the novice again teed off. And again 
the ball wound up in the cup. “Golly,” 
he said to his awed partners, “that 
was close!” 

“Close!” they groaned. “What do 
you mean, close?” 

“Why,” answered the guy, “I damn 
near missed that time!” 


Many years ago the great Joe Jean- 
nette was battling a less able but 
willing opponent named Sam McVey. 
All through the early rounds, Joe 
kept jabbing Sam on the nose with 
monotonous accuracy. 

McVey, disgusted by his inability to 
cope with the situation, finally yelled, 
“Where'd ya learn to box, man?” 

“All over the country, Sam,” was 
the quick reply. 

“Well, then scatter your punches, 
Joe,” moaned the sore-nosed McVey. 
“Don’t be spendin’ your time in 
one place. My nose is just one small 
town.” 


Although we know that lots of 
coaches’ clip things out of Scholastic 
Coach and hold on to them for years. 
you could have knocked us over with 
a bandaid the other day when we 
received a request for a three-year 
subscription—made out on an order 
form prepared 17 years ago! The or- 
der came from Adam Cirillo, football 
coach at Brooklyn Tech High in New 
York City. 

To add to the believe-it-or-not as- 
pect of the situation, our publisher 
identified Adam as the captain of the 
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Famous Rutgers Coach says: 


heartily recommend Courtley 
Antiseptic Body Powder as a ‘must’ for 
active men. It deodorizes perspiration, 
leaves the body wonderfully clean and 
comfortable—and keeps ‘locker room 
odor’ out of the classroom and home. 
Many athletes under my care use it 
regularly for comfort, protection and 
skin health.” 


Famous Coaches and Trainers recommend 


COURTLEY ANTISEPTIC BODY POWDER | 


It's deodorant—prevents “locker room odor” from 
the 3 vital perspiration-pocket areas: 


Underarms 


2. Supporter Area 
3. Toes & Feet 


It's antiseptic—helps prevent infection from cuts and 
scratches. Helps prevent Athlete's Foot. 


It's smoother—wonderful comfort, prevents chafing. 


Famous Courtley fragrance-—pleasing, 
refreshing. 


$1. (plus tax) at better Drug & Dept. Stores 
Courtley, Ltd.. New York 
Maker: of World's Finest Men's Todletries 
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PERFECT TURF 


for Football and Athletic Fields 
with a 
MARCH AUTOMATIC IRRIGATION SYSTEM 


HERE IS WHAT JUST ONE USER HAS TO SAY:— 
“We have used the March Irrigation System for the over- 
head watering of our MEMORIAL ATHLETIC FIELD for 
the past three vears. We have found it to be the most 
efficient and economical method of watering the field that 
we have seen or used. We have been able to keep the field 
green and growing with a minimum amount of attention 
and care. We can recommend this system of irrigation.” 


R. R. Ocehrli 
Montague, Michigan. 


For information on this sensational low cost irriga- 
tion system for Athletic Field and Football Fields 
write at once asking for booklet “CC.” 


You are paving for the system every three years any- 
way, when you water by old fashioned hand methods. 


THE MARCH AUTOMATIC IRRIGATION CO. 
BOX 218C, MUSKEGON HTS., MICHIGAN 
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Lafayette College team he coached 
in 1930! That’s all we had to hear. 
Loyalty of that nature rates a reward, 
and Adam got his subscription—free. 


Jack Doyle, big league scout, wrote 
a letter to the president of the Pacific 
Coast League, telling him that he was 
thinking of settling down in the West 
and would move if he could find a job 
out there. The president, by return 
mail, offered him a spot as an umpire. 

Doyle wired at once. “You don’t 
understand. I want to live on the 
Coast, not die there!” 


At last—the word on Max McGee, 
the sensational young Texas schoolboy 


_ athlete. Back in January, we put out 


a call for further info on the wonder 
boy, and here it is, direct from the 


| man who coached him up until Jan- 


uary 23—H. Lee Mitchell, who has 
recently moved on to Gladewater 
(Tex.) Jr.-Sr. High. 

The kid you referred to in your 
January column is Max McGee, a fine 
student and a super competitor at- 
tending White Oak High in Longview. 
White Oak is a small school of only 
190 students, but has a wonderful 
athletic setup. During the past nine 
years, it has captured eight district 
and four regional football champion- 
ships. And in 1949, the track team 
scored 72 points to win the state meet, 
the runner-up scoring but 28 points 

In fact, my own boy, Lee Jr. (Son- 
ny), tallied 34 points himself for an 
all-time individual record. Max won 
the high jump and ran a leg on 
our mile relay. This spring he has a 
chance to win high point honors. He 
is a good bet in the discus and high 
jump and should place in the shot put 
and the sprint relay. 

In football last fall, Max did a great 
job. I do not have the statistics for 
the entire season at hand, but In the 
first seven games he carried the ball! 
182 times for 4,402 yards! He scored 
17 touchdowns, kicked 7 extra points, 
punted 31 times for an average of 43.7 

vards, and intercepted 17 passes whic! 
he returned 327 yards. 

The kid is also a nice basketball 
player and a good baseball prospect 
He is the fifth of a family of fine 
athletes. Since I have six boys of my 
own, it seems that I'm destined to 
work with large families 

Bubba, my second son, is now play- 
ing basketball at White Oak with 
Max, and played under the cente! 
with Max at fullback on the football 
team. They both ran on my relay 
teams and did a fair job. Sonny is now 
a freshman at S.M.U. where he had a 
fine frosh football year and is now 
anxiously awaiting the track season. 

Meanwhile, I am hoping for another 
McGee family to move into Glade- 
water. 


At a dinner given by the Touch- 
down Club of New York, Marty 
Maher, the retired custodian of the 
West Point gym, was asked to name 
the greatest gridder he ever saw at 
the Academy. Marty instantly replied: 
“John J. McEwan! John was an All- 
American center in his day (1917). 
He could run like a deer, and was 
strong and smart. He weighed 190 
pounds, and in an emergency he could 
bite.” 
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force ourselves to do because of cer- | MINUTES 


tain pressures or external incen- EE SECONDS —. 
tives. The Swedish term, Fartlek, or 

“Speed Play,” is a great improve- 

ment. As long as running is play, 4 (] M = VISITOR 

fatigue holds no dangers. 

ter of a race. This third quarter is ROOWN 10 
commonly accepted as being the 


4. Another important implication 
slowest of the four. but it now seems FB-50 


(Continued from page 22) ( 


is that the emphasis in competition 
must be placed upon the third quar- 


evident that this slowness is not the a 
result of physical necessity. On the ii 
contrary, it is slow because the com- © Heavy aluminum alloy cabinet @ Baked enamel finish. 
petitor is more conscious of the feel- 18’ long x 8° high. : — : 
ings ti in any igurgram clock quickly set for 
ings of fatigue than in any othe1 S 26° with 3° colored gurg 
stage of the race. ' college or high school games. 7 

Obviously then, attention should 
be concentrated here upon main- ® Telephone Dial Control. @ Easily converted to baseball | 
taining mental alertness, upon stay- fer dey or night games. board. 
ing up’ or upon “maintaining the 
pace.” If an athlete is a good com- ® Shipped in two pieces—easy in- @ Clock and score relays unplug 
petitor, the last quarter of his race stallation. fer uae ta | 
will be well taken care of. The ; 

Comes completely wired. ketball scoreboard. 


thought of the finish line or of beat- 
ing his opponen rill inevi 
nevitabl; MINUTES SECONDS The FF-1S is the finest of all basketball score- 
This does not hold true, how- 
ever, for the third quarter. Athletes, 
even great athletes. continually al- 
low their feelings of fatigue to dull 
their will to win, permitting their 
opponent to draw away from them 
so that even a great finish will not FF-15S school one by ordering this spring. 
make up the difference. m 
Great credit should be given to 
coaches Larry Snyder and Charley 
Beetham, of Ohio State, for the suc- 


| — | These places want the best, and they buy only after care- 
cess which Mal Whitfield had in All ha selected some model of. the 
winning the 880 in the 1948 Olym- ful comparison. I ve a 
pics. For two years of collegiate FAIR PLAY FIGURGRAM: 


running, Whitfield was beaten dur- 
ing the last 220 of his 880. He usu- Kentucky U. 
ally tried to build up a large lead Oklahoma Aggies | 


boards. It is a companion board to the FB-50 
football scoreboard and purchasers of the 
FB-50 may own the FF-15S for only a small addi- 


tional cost due to the unique and exclusive 


FAIR PLAY relay and switch units. Assure your 


during the early stages of the race, St. Louis Bilikins 
hoping that the others would not i Drake Bull vee 
catch him at the finish. Bradley W ee 

However, in his last few races be- Nebraska U. a | 
fore the Olympics, he seemed to Iw oming U. ba 
place emphasis upon the third 220, U. 
the very period during which most Utah U | 
men are “mentally dull’ and wait- , pages 


ing to be awakened by the final 
sprint for the tape. Certainly it is Also, hundreds of high schools from Maine to California, r ud 
true that it was during this third > 
220 that Whitfield acquired the 10- from Puerto Rico to Alaska have chosen FAIR PLAY 

vard lead which proved sufficient | 
to bring him in the winner. 

In terms of his entire career, it | 
ning was a matter of deliberate 
coaching and that a well-planned 


practice procedure must have been | 
followed. 


Distance Running ee 
Un versity of iOowd 
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it is new! Wt is revolutionary! 
An Amazing Quick System of Scoring 
Track and Swimming Meets 


WITH THE “LAMARWAY” 
TRACK SCORE BOOK 
SWIMMING SCORE BOOK 


This new System Permits Scoring of Dual 
Meets, Championship Meets where as many 
as 8, 12, 20, 30, 100 or more teams are 
participating. 


IN A SPLIT SECOND 
YOU CAN SPOT THE LEADING TEAMS! 


COACHES 
YOUR TROUBLES ARE OVER 


NO more making ovt complicated 
cherts for Championship Meets! 


Here is what Brutus Hamilton, Olympic and 
U. of California Track Coach, has to say 
about Emil Lamar’s Score Books: 


“I find the Lamarway Track Score Book a 
most satisfactory scoring device. Emil Lamor 
has incorporoted into it everything that is 
essential for an accurate and quick scoring 
method. | am certain that it is a distinct 
step forward in the field of athletic pub- 
lications.”’ 


These Score Books may be purchased 
from your local dealer or direct from 


UNIVERSITY ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT CoO. 
1820 Hopkins Street 
Berkeley 7, California 

PRICE $2, postpaid anywhere in U. S. 

Send for your book tod 


ay! 


Met mating  essentiolly a skilled hand process, 
developed only after years of constant production. 
The NATIONAL plant essures you of BETTER MADE 
MATS. where experience does count and large out- 
put essures you of lower cost. 


WRITE FOR NEW 1950 ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE CATALOG NO. 44 4 


to 
tonal sports equip.co 
364-374 NORTH MARQUETTE ST. 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


NATIONAL 
are sold -to-you 
lowest poor cost! 
CONVENIENT PAY- 


MATS 


By GLENN F. H. WARNER 


Soccer Coach, U. S. Naval Academy 


SOCCER OFFICIATING 


ANY vital considerations enter 
into the development of good 
soccer officials. First and fore- 

most is a complete knowledge of the 
rules. Officials who exhibit any 
doubt in interpreting a rule on the 


_ playing field will immediately lose 
_ the confidence of all the players. 


Excellent condition comesgsecond. 
Considering the fact that the aver- 


age field is 110 yards long by 65 
yards wide, that the ball is con- 
Stantly moving, and that a game 


consists of four 22-minute periods 
with no time-outs, only one minute 
between quarters and 10 minutes 
between halves—an official must be 
in shape if he intends keeping close 
to the play. Players are less apt to 
dispute a decision where the official 
sticks on top of the action. 

An outstanding personality is also 


a requisite. The manner in which 


the players are handled will deter- 
mine their general attitude and be- 
havior. The official who calls the 
plays with a smile on his face in- 
stead of a chip on his shoulder, will 
win the respect of the players and 
thus insure a better game. 

This should not be interpreted to 
mean that the official should let the 
game get out of hand. It is entirely 


| possible to keep a game under con- 
| trol and still not arouse the animos- 


| the home team 


ity of the players. 

One more factor to consider is the 
matter of honesty. Only an honest 
individual can reach the top in the 
officiating game. Officials who make 
a habit of “evening the score” for 
late in the game 
soon get reputations as “homers,” 
and this will eventually result in 
both the home team and the official 
having trouble in securing games. 


UNIFORM 


A good appearance certainly is an 
asset. Standard uniforms are re- 
guired in most leagues. Such an 
outfit may be made up of dark 
trousers, black-and-white striped 
shirt, and cleated shoes. A jacket 
of a different color should also be 
part of the standard gear so that if 
the uniforms of one of the teams 
blends too well with the striped 
shirt, the jacket could be put on. 

The single-official method is a dif- 
ficult system and is not advocated. 
However, if funds are not available 
for two men, a single individual can 


do a good job with a little careful 
planning. 

First, he should ask for a substi- 
tute or a representative from each 
team to act as the two linesmen. The 
linesmen should understand that 
they are to call the out-of-bounds 
plays on the sidelines. To do this, 
they must keep up with the play, 
carry a flag to wave when the ball 
goes out, and to yell clearly who 
will have the throw-in. 

The single official can also enlist 
the aid of his two linesmen in call- 
ing corner and goal kicks if he him- 
self is not in a position to call them. 
This is definitely not a good policy 
unless the linesmen know the game 
and are considered completely 
trustworthy. 

Linesmen can also assume the 
added responsibility of calling fouls 
close by them if given that respon- 
sibility by the official. 

In positioning himself on the field, 
the official should keep in mind the 
matter of conserving his energy by 
being in the best strategical spot 
for each situation. For instance, he 
should consider the wind—amount 
and direction. If there is a strong 
wind blowing across the field he 
should position himself closer to 
that side of the field where the wind 
will keep the play. 

Anticipation is necessary to do a 
good job. This means that he should 
always be aware of the position of 
the attacking forwards so that he 
will not miss an “offside player” on 
a scoring play. He should place him- 
self in such a position that there is 
iittle chance of his missing any play 
that should require a ruling. 

For example, there is a correct 
and also an incorrect position to as- 
sume on the corner kick. The incor- 
rect spot would be by the near goal- 
post where he would miss many in- 
fractions that might occur behind 
him. The logical place would be 
where he could see the entire prog- 
ress of the ball from the initial kick, 
through the melee in front of 
the goalmouth and continuing on 
through the clearance. and also all 
the players involved. 


DOUBLE OFFICIAL 


The double-official setup is by far 
the most satisfactory method, offer- 
ing much closer coverage of the 
play. 


MATSI 
AY By 
0. % 
SAYS 
BOXING MENT TERMS CAN 
BE ARRANGED. 
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The most important phase of this 
system is teamwork. To know what 


area the other fellow is going to | 
cover, so that there won't be too | 


much overlapping, is essential or 
the advantage of this method will 
be lost. 

The two officials should get to- 
gether before the game and decide 
how they will split covering the 
field. Perhaps the best method for 
efficient coverage would be to divide 
the field diagonally. In this method 
each official is responsible for the 
goal (close in) at one end, one side, 
and the outside of the far goal. 

Under the dual setup, less respon- 
sibilities fall to the linesmen, off- 
sides are under closer supervision, 
and the whole game is under bet- 
ter control with less effort. Each of- 
ficial should explain to the linesman 
on his side of the field that he will 


be particularly responsible for out- | 


of-bounds plays at the far end of | 


the field. 


LINESMEN 


It is the duty of the linesmen to 
report to the officials as soon as pos- 
sible before the game. At this time 
he should find out just what is ex- 
pected from him other than calling 
out-of-bounds plays. 

A bright colored flag should be 
carried and waved every time the 
ball goes out of bounds. It is a good 
policy to throw down the flag at the 
spot where the throw-in should take 
place. This will prevent a halfback 
from advancing too far down the 
sidelines before making his throw- 
in. 

A linesman should show absolute- 
ly no favoritism, and the official! 


must over-rule him if he calls the 


play wrong. and if he persists, re- | 


place him. 


TIMERS 


For years the time has been kept 
by the official in charge of the game. 


But this is not the best method. The | 


ideal arrangement is to have the 
managers of the two teams seated 
at a table at a point mid-way of the 
field and along the sideline. 

These two managers can best 
keep track of time with the official 
indicating if and when there should 
be any timeout. Players entering the 
game as substitutes can also enter 
the game from this table via a 
whistle when the ball is dead. This 
would mean controlling the line- 
ups from here. 


ADVICE ON LAWS OF GAME 


Knowing all the rules as listed in 
the Official Soccer Guide and ap- 
plying them are two different mat- 


Top O' The World With Trampolining! 


The Big Jump in Gym Interest Created by 


Models 49-T and 549-T 
both possess exclusive 
NISSEN FLASHFOLD fea- 
ture. One man folds it. 
One minute does it. 


TRAMPOLINE 
ACCESSORIES 


Sanitary Mat Covers 
Weather Covers 
Extra Frame Pads 


Mini-Tramps 


NISSEN 
TRAMPOLINE’ 


Brand New! Model 549-T 
combines folding advan- 
tages of Model 49-T and 
Extra Size of 5000-T. 

The latest in Trampolines 
made by NISSEN, origina- 
tor of America’s first stand- 
ard Trampoline a full dec- 
ade ago. 


Specialized Equipment 


ISSEN “Webwing’ —An aerated 

woven-web Trampoline bed per- 
fected by NISSEN during 8 years of 
tests ond actual use. Suregrip stitch- 
ing. lighter, tougher, longer weor 
under ail climatic conditions at slightly 
extra cost. Fits any NISSEN TRAMPO.- 
LINE. 


TRAMPOLINE Keg U. Pat OF 


_, WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


200 A Avenue NW, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Athletic and Warmup Jackets, Award 
Jackets, Travel Coats and Surcoats, 
Warmup Suits .. . Officials’ Jackets, 
Sideline-Warmup Parkas, and Honor 
Blankets ... choice of leading athletic 
teams year after year-—college, pro, 
and amateur leagues. 

For 1950! Sensational styling inno- 
vations — Dubl-Zip zippers — Estron 
WOOL-N-Nylo and other NEW fab- 
rics, exclusive with BUTWIN! 
Distributed by leading sporting goods dealers 

rom coast to coast! 


Write today for name of dealer nearest you 


BUTWIN SPORTSWEAR CO. 


FINCH BUILDING, ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 


JACKET FOR 
CHAMPIONS 


CHAMPION 
OF JACKETS 


YOU WIN WITH BUTWIN! 


STARTING BLOCKS 
IMPROVED 


Bresnahan Starting Blecks (Pat. 2144962) 

Spike-resistant Rubber Face 

( Detachable ) 

. Holds position rigidly 

Adjusts to 5 angles of Foot 

- Compact (5” x 10”) Weight— 
5 lbs. 


Steel b 
eer 8" PRICE $5.00 PR. 
See your dealer or write direct to 


1033 E. Burlington St. 


G. T. BRESNAHAN 


CITY, IOWA 


= 
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* EMBLEMS 

* EMBLEM PINS 
* BADGES 

* BANNERS 

* MEDALS 

* TROPHIES 


298 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Catalog sent on chen 


=> 


Eagle Co. 


ters. A person may memorize the 
rule book but still not be able to 
apply these rules in an actual game. 

One of the most important points 
that a prospective official should 
remember is to have confidence in 
any decision he makes. Any official 
who hesitates on his judgments will 
immediately find himself involved 
in arguments. 

There is a definite technique to 
calling plays. When an official deems 
it necessary to call a play, he should 
blow the whistle so that it can be 
heard in any part of the field, stand 
still at the spot where he is blow- 
ing the whistle, and from that spot 
explain the reason for the whistle 
in a loud voice that can be heard by 
all players. 

Too many times an official blows 
the whistle, continues to move, 
sometimes never explaining why 
the whistle was blown or else ex- 
plaining with the whistle in his 
mouth. 

On arrival at the dressing room, 
the official’s first duty is to intro- 
duce himself to the home team 


coach, who in turn should introduce | 


him to the visiting coach. At this 
time shoe cleats, uniforms, and the 
ball should be checked. 

The cleats should be examined to 
make sure that they are not too 
long, that no nails are exposed, etc. 

(To be continued next month.) 


Relays and Cut-Offs 


(Continued from page 7) 


the first baseman would give the 
greatest protection. 

For a similar reason, system three 
is given preference over one and 
two, granted that the players are 
alert. This system is followed in 
the diagrams. 

Any successful system of relays 
and cut-offs relies on individual 
performance. As soon as a ball is 
hit, the players must go into action. 
Both the relay and cut-off men must 
immediately line up for the throw. 

The relay men should take a po- 
sition which will enable him to 
reach the objective base with a one- 
bounce throw, while the cut-off man 
should stand about 


even with the | 


pitcher’s mound so that he can in- | 


tercept jhe throw. 
This is done only on the command 


of the catcher—if he yells “‘cut.”’ No 
call is made if the catcher wants 


the ball to go through. 

If the cut-off man 
throw is wide or will arrive too late 
to catch the runner, it 


sees that the | 


is advisable | 


to run toward the bal! for an inter- | 


ception and attempt to catch a run- 


| ner rounding a base. 


Recreational Balls 


BADMINTON GOLF PRACTICE 
GENERAL PLAY COVERED INDOOR 


if not available at your dealers send direct to 


OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 
8304 S. E. McLoughlin Bivd., 


Portiand 2, Oregon 


Available in sizes to meet 
your locker room 

Write for descriptive lit- 
erature. 


AMERICAN 
WIRE FORM CO., INC. 
267-273 Grant Ave., 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


For Track and 
Physical Education 
FIVE STAR .._ . a screen test of the five 
“Notural Talent’ events, ‘‘HJ—8)—SHOT— 
100—880, with o@ score based on equality 


of performance, Cognos to place individual 
in proper event with Track IQ. Each par. 
ticipent receives an achievement score 

100 cards “ $4.00 per 100 Postpaid 
500 cards «: $3.50 1,000 cards © $3.25 


10% discount payment with order 


JOHN T. CORE 


1224C W. Broad St., Richmond 20, Va. 


SIX-MAN 


FOOTBALL MAGAZINE 


For information write 


1011 Breverd Sr. 
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In order to properly originate the 
relay and cut-off, the outfielder 
should make a high throw to the 
relayman. The relayman then spins 
toward his glove hand to complete 
his throw to the plate or third. 

While the play is developing, it 
is advisable for the relayman to 
anticipate it. This can be done by 
glancing toward the infield as the 
outfielder is retrieving the ball. It 
is also bmportant to be alert for word 
information from teammates. 

The defensive pattern for relay 
and cut-off situations is not com- 
plete unless the pitcher backs up the 
throw. A correct position is one at 
least 50 feet in back of and facing 
the intended receiver. Many pitch- 


Setup on extra base hit to rt. field. 


ers get too close to the base or cover 
late, and thus are not in the best 
possible position for overthrows or 
caroms off the player attempting to 
make the tag. 

On some singles, it is often diffi- 
cult to determine whether the out- 
fielder will throw to third or to the 
plate. In this situation, the pitcher 
should run to a point between the 
two bases, then move out behind the 
correct base when the throw is 
made. 

One last point should be men- 
tioned in connection with the relay. 
Some outfielders spin and throw 
carelessly after retrieving a long 
hit. As a consequence, some balls 
reach the relay man on the bounce. 
If the ball arrives on an in-between 
hop, the relay man should permit 
the throw to continue on to the in- 
field 

Any attempt to catch this type of 
throw often results in the ball hit- 
ting the relay man and bouncing 
away from its objective. When the 
ball is permitted to continue unob- 
structed, you at least know that it 
s doing in the direction it was orig- 
nally intended. 


Irs THE NEW 
CRAFT BUILT 


Ideal For Those Rugged 
Outdoor Courts 


Cratt Built now offers a complete line of rubber 
covered footballs - basketballs - volleyballs and 
soccer balls. The entire line is made in our own 
plant by craftsmen with years of experience in 
the sporting goods industry—men who know 
what a ball must have to meet the rigid demands 
of official play. Each item in the Crafe Buile 
rubber covered line is made to look, feel and 
play like the conventional leather ball yet is 
100°; water proof and can stand wear and tear 
of the roughest outdoor court. Place a trial 
order today—the line will prove itself. 


Detailed literature and prices upon request. 


NN E> DIVISION 


OHIO-KENTUCKY 


yilt MANUFACTURING CO. 
BE 106 LIBERTY STREET, ADA, OHIO 
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Ins National Scholastic Tennis and Riflery 


Tournaments are strictly intramural and are 


designed to encourage participation in these 
sports among the student body as a whole. 


ay Every school has complete and sole control 
over its tournaments and may hold them 
any time before the end of the term. 


® Open to all senior and junior high schools 
in the United States. 


ir) No entry fee, no red tape attached to en- 
tering. The coupons below will be accepted 
as entries. 


@ Free awards will be presented to the win- 
ners of each of your tournaments. Free 
drawcharts and other helpful materials will 
also be furnished to every school. 


SCHOLASTIC TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 
7 East 12 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please register my school in the following tournaments: 


BOYS’ SINGLES _ GIRLS’ SINGLES 


DOUBLES 


Schoo! enrollment 
Nome 

Schoo! 

City 
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SCHOLASTIC RIFLE TOURNAMENTS 
7 East 12 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please enroll my school and send the awards, drawchart 
and tournament instructions. 


MIXED DOUBLES We will hove a boys tournoment ; girls tournament [), 
Starting date 


Send owards by dote 


Nome Position 
Position 
Schoo! 
City Stote 
State Enrollment of School: Boys Girls 


= 
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Public Relations 


(Continued from page 28) 


tistics, and send them all they want. 
By all means, answer all requests for 
schedules and results from publica- 
tions and bureaus; they are a help to 
your work, too. 

Football programs can be a money- 
making proposition where the most is 
exacted from advertising mediums. 
The sale of programs is pertinent 
to financial success, of course, but 
advertising is the real profit area. The 
amount of advertising and the ex- 
pense of the program can determine 
the selling price. Programs are one 
item that can show a profit to aid the 
publicity department. 

For the spectator, the program 
should contain, above all, the proper 
names and jersey numbers of the 
players. 

Other items such as pictures, ar- 
ticles, and player sketches, must be 
used to make the book interesting. 
Pictures and information about the 
home team and visiting coaches can 
take up one or two pages. A welcome, 
or just a statement along with a pic- 
ture of the school, will show the fans 
that there is a school interest in them. 

It is best to get together with the 
printer to discuss layouts and adver- 
tising arrangements. Make sure the 
rosters and lineups are as readily ac- 
cessible as possible. 

Schedule cards of pocket size should 
be printed early enough to be dis- 
tributed to interested persons, as well 
as to press and radio. These cards 
should contain days, dates, time of 
play, place, and special-event games, 
such as homecomings. 

In this fashion, the small-school 
publicity man can, despite his lm- 
ited finances, give the college the es- 
sentials necessary for maximum pub- 
licity 


OPPOSITION TO EXPLOITATION 


ECAUSE school authorities have a 

responsibility for preventing the 
exploitation of high school students 
who have qualified for a letter in 
school sports, the Central Committee 
of the New York State Public High 
Schoo] Athletic Assn. approved the 
following recommendation for inclu- 
sion in the state Handbook: 

“The N.Y.S.P.H.S.A.A. recommends 
that school authorities protect their 
students from being exploited by in- 
dividuals or groups interested In pro- 
moting for any purpose, spectator or 
revenue producing contests such as 
all-star, charity, and similar exhibi- 
tion games. Furthermore it shall be 
the responsibility of school authori- 
ties to inform their teaching person- 
nel to do nothing which shall impair 
this responsibility of boards of edu- 
cation to protect the athletes against 
such exploitation.” 


sportsmanship” 


Writes Gilbert B. Hunt, Rifle Coach, 
Manchester High School, Manchester, Connecticut 
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Remington wil! help you plan the organ- 
ization of a rifle club and the building 
of a range. As a starter, we shall be 
glad io send you, free, an interesting, 
fully illustrated booklet containing in- 
structions on the operation of a rifle 
club— including information on equip- 
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Riflery develops... 
“safe handling of firearms... 
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ment, marksmanship, target shooting, 
the constructior of rifle ranges, and 


many other subjects of practical value. 
Just fill in the coupon and mail it to 
Rifle Promotion Section, Remington 
Arms Company, Ince., 
Conn. 


Bridgeport 2, 


QU POND 


“If Its Remington—It's Right!"’ 


Kieanbore is Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 
by Remington Arms Compony, inc 
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Rifle Promotion Section 
Remington Arms Company. Bridgeport 2. (onn 


Please send me. free. the Inetructor’« Manual on 
the operation of a rifle club 
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BASEBALL 


INDIVIDUAL PLAY AND 
TEAM STRATEGY 


2nd EDITION 


By John W. (Jack) Coombs 
“pit is a famous handbook which 
s specifically designed to help the 
college baseball coach produce a 
winning team from an average 
squad. A coaching manual for every 
conceivable phase of individual and 
team play, it also serves as a com- 
plete guide to business management 
and team organization. 


Published 1947 


340 pages x 8” 


Send for your examination copy today! 


Prentice-Hall. Ine. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York LI. N. Y. 


STOP-WATCHES 


15-jewel Eigin 


Army Air Force stop watches ot far below 
their trve valve These watches are brond 
new—hove never been used 

Sweep second hand goes each revolution in 
10 seconds, divided into easi.y read tenths of 
a second. Smal! minute hond registers 5 min 
vtes per revolution 

First press on stem starts hand. Second press 
stops hand. Third press returns both hands to 
zero. 

ideal for track, swimming, gym tests, etc 
© Continvoys movement mechanism as 
required by AAU for accurate timing. 

* Stenderd Elgin parts replaceable by 
any jeweler. 

er 500 sold to schools, cooches and AAU 
timers throughout the country 

With engraved Govt. specifications on 
beck—NEW-—$16.00 each. 

With plein beck (sviteble for 
es gift or troph; each. 


Mailed postpaid and insured 
Your money bock if not greatly pleased. 


PASADENA WAK SURPLUS 


308 Pleasent $t., Pasedena 5, California 


YOUR DE RSONAL 
SUBSCRIPTION 


e You may have your own copy 
of Scholastic Coach mailed di- 
rect to your home or school. 


1 year $2.00 
2 years $3.25 
3 years $4.00 


Send check, money order or cash 


SCHOLASTIC. COACH 
7 East 12 St. New York, N. Y. 


@ SWIMMING. By John A. Torney, Jr. Pp. 
315. illustrated—photos and tables. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. $3.50. 

THE author, who is head swimming 

coach at the University of Washing- 

ton, has designed this book to serve 
every need in the aquatic program 

Nonswimmers and experts, teachers, 

administrators, coaches — everybody 

connected with aquatics in any way— 
will find all the answers to their 
problems in this text 

Practically organized and superbly 
written, the book embraces every 
aspect of the aquatic program. 
namely: 

Swimming history, considera- 
tions in program planning, safety. ad- 
ministering the instruction program, 
sanitation and hygiene, and adminis- 
trative tasks and problems. 

Following this essential background 
material, the author delves into the 
actual teaching of swimming. cover- 
ing the subject in six comprehensive 
chapters: Teaching swimming, the 
nonswimmer, the beginner, the swim- 
mer, special skills (diving and life- 
Saving). and testing. 

Covered next are special programs 
the intramural program, the varsity 
program, and the administration of 
competition. The book is concluded 
with an excellent section on games, 
stunts, and relays. 

Both the beginning and the experi- 
enced coach can fruitfully apply this 
vast store of information. The tech- 
niques described are of proved ef- 
fectiveness, and will enable coaches 
to compare their own methods with 
them and make helpful adjustments 


Dasic 


@ INDIVIDUAL AND DUAL STUNTS. By 
Hugo Fischer and Dean Shawbold. 160 
cards. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing 
Co. $2.50. 


SINCE individual and dual stunts are 
easily adaptable and interesting to 
boys and girls of all ages, they are 
now being used as self-testing activi- 
ties in practically all physical educa- 
tion programs. 

Unfortunately, the literature on this 
activity is frequently difficult or im- 
possible to understand. What has al- 
ways has been needed is a pictorial 
source book which could present the 
activities in a form simple to grasp 
by both students and teachers. 

The Fischer-Shawbold teaching aid 
precisely meets this need. Consisting 
of 160 cards 4% x 5 inches in size, it 
offers a wide assortment of stunts 
adaptable to a broad range of abilities 
and interests. 

The pattern of this unique card 
photo set is geared for clear-cut dem- 
onstration. Each card demonstrates 


stunts. Some cards have 
some have three-—de- 
length and difficulty 
of the stunt. Under each picture is a 
short, terse description. There are no 
lengthy explanations—the pictures 
tel] the story. 

The individual stunts are arranged 
in 14 categories, namely: Balance, 
support, jumps, walks, back bends, 
vaults, chalk reaches, inverted stands, 
wall, chair, wand, ball, bottle, and 
broom. The dual stunts come in seven 
categories: Balance, lifts, combatives, 
walks, offense and defense; whirls, 
jumps and balances; and carries. 

Most of these stunts may be per- 
formed in limited areas and require 
no equipment. Others call for the use 
of readily available equipment. The 
cards are neatly packaged and should 
prove a handy aid to instructors on 
all recreation and physical! levels. 


one or more 
two photos, 
pending on the 


@ THE TEACHING AND COACHING OF 
SWIMMING, DIVING AND WATER 
SPORTS (Fourth Edition’. By Ferd John 
Lipovetz. Pp. 169. Iilustrated—photos and 
drawings. Minneapolis: Burgess Publish- 
ing Co. $3. 


SOUNDLY and practically organized, 
illustrated, and written, the fourth 
edition of Ferd Lipovetz’ gold-mine 
of aquatic information accomplishes 
four broad objectives: 

1. It outlines an effective procedure 
in the teaching of aquatic activities. 

2. It introduces swimming, diving, 
and water sports in terms of in- 
vidual and team sports, recreation, 
health, education, and water safety, 
and to some extent shows their rela- 
tion and interdependence. 

3. It analyzes and presents the ma- 
terial in compact and illustrated form. 

4. It serves as a guide and stimulant 
for further individual research and 
study of aquatic activities, methods of 
procedure, and results. 

The material is divided 
sections. 

Section A covers the general theory 
and practice of swimming, diving, and 
water sports. 

Section B is divided into two chap- 
ters, with Chapter I listing the mate- 
rial essential to teaching swimming 
to beginners, and Chapter II contain- 
ing lesson plans for the basic strokes. 

Section C features the methods and 
procedures involved in teaching the 
fundamental dives. 

Section D includes a fine collection 
of water sports, games, and contests; 
while Section E lists the various na- 
tional tests and administrative charts 
and forms. 

Every aquatic man everywhere will 
find this book an invaluable reference 
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Good for 


Extra Bases 


Batrite Bats make hits go farther, faster. Batrite Ps 
Baseball and Softball bats are made from the 
finest, selected, seasoned woods — with pertect 
weight distribution where needed for long hits, 
extra bases. See the famous Batrite line at your _ 
dealer's. 


ATHENS, GA. 


PO 

PO RTABLE GRANDSTAND 

vs ORE COMFORT * MORE ACCESSIBILITY 

" ers the many advantages of _ PLUS more room betw rows, 
e famous Hussey Portable Steel _ both seats and footboards an 

- guaranteed safety-true the stringers for easier 

Pp an e down indoors or out, _as seats and interchangeable. The 

requires minimum storage space, new Model 8 is the prestar read | 

lasts indetini tely, is low in cost -_ been waiting for yan aes 

Write today for prices. Also ask for Water Sports Equipment catalog f 


© $01 Railroad St. 


THE HANNA MANUFACTURING CO. Po | 
A | 
N 
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the HEAT’S on... 


Many a close-fought game is won in the closing minutes by 
fresh replacements who can turn on the speed, grab the 
rebounds, net those needed two-pointers. 


It's important that the boys on the bench be fit and ready 
to go... not hobbled by sprains, bruises, sore muscles, lame 
arms, legs or backs. 


That's why so many leading trainers use _ time-tested 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE POULTICE. They know by experi- 
ence that its soothing POULTICE HEAT goes right to work 
to ease pain, reduce swelling, and relax stiff muscles. 


So, when the heat’s on... use ANTIPHLOGISTINE 
POULTICE HEAT .. . it feels good, does good. Try it on 


vour next “athletic” injury. 


Annphlogi stine: 


MEDICATED 


The most widely used Kaolin- 
Glycerine Poultice in the 
world. 


IN FIELD OR GYM, 


CHAMPION 


The Denver Chemical Manufacturing Co., Inc., New York 13. N. Y. 


KEEPS YOU IN TRIM 


APEX No.1 


Supporrey 


THE "OL MANUFACTURING co., LITTLE FALLS, N.J. 


U.S. Potent 2,301,066 


Discus Turn and Throw 


(Continued from page 13) 


More and more top-notch throwers 
adopted the new style and enthusi- 
asm for it spread. In their enthusi- 
asm, many coaches forgot that the 
traditional straight-line style still 
permitted a good turn. 

There is no quarrel with this new 


method of placing the left foot. 


POULTICE 


However, it is poor coaching proce- 
dure to make this variation an end 
in itself and to insist that all throw- 
ers use it. There is considerable evi- 
dence that the use of this new foot 
placement will decrease throwing 
effectiveness in the case of some 
individuals. 

Relaxation: No athletic event can 
be executed without proper relaxa- 
tion—least of all the discus. Yet, 
relaxation comes only with increased 
mastery of the event; the athlete 
does not simply decide to relax or 
will himself to do so. 

Undeniably, there are some ath- 
letes who would profit by the di- 
rect suggestion to relax. However, 
it should be realized that tension is 
a natural concomitant of learning a 
strange event and is not to be elim- 
inated at the coach's direction. Con- 
stant nagging or urging the discus 
thrower to relax may produce an 
effect quite opposite from the in- 
tended one. 


Safety in Baseball 
(Continued from page 18) 


to increase circulation and prevent 
muscle strains. 

4. Use pepper games before bat- 
ting practice until eyes get accli- 
mated to fast ball. 

5. Have batting practice hurlers 
go to showers immediately after 
pitching to prevent sore arms and 
colds caused by standing around. 

Other practices that will aid in 
reducing the injury menace include: 

1. Use disinfectant locker 
rooms. 

2. Have the players use foot 
powder regularly. 

3. Bar boys with athlete's foot 
from playing until clearance from 
doctor is brought to you. 

4. In indoor drills, use new base- 
balls as they may be seen more 
easily. 

5. Win boys’ confidence so that 
they will promptly report all in- 
juries and illnesses. 

6. Send any head injuries to a 
medical man immediately. 

7. Don’t use injured player$ or 
keep them in uniform. 

8. Do not use a common water 
bucket for drinking purposes, 

9. Arrange team benches a safe 


distance from batter's box, if stand- it’s New! It’s Sensational! 
ard dugouts are not available. 
10. Keep spectators in stands. 
11. Place scoreboard up where it 
can be seen by everybody, so that 
fans won't be coming down to the RAD Co 
players’ bench for the score. NEVCO IO- NTROL 
12. Keep dry towel in medical 
ram may make FOOTBALL TIMING 
and dangerous. 
13. Caps with skull protectors 
are advisable for some boys. 
14. Extra shoelaces may save a 


It’s the Only Answer to Correct Football Timing! 


An extra device for any new 


turned ankle. Keep elastic ankle Nevco football! board. Can also 
supporter in medical kit. 
15. Ban all horse-play. be added to any Nevco board 
16. Make managers responsible. built since 1945. Another 
17. To prevent loss of time and NEVCO contribution to the im- 
equipment, keep players busy every 


minute. provement of game timing! 
18. Have players wear slippers 
or old shoes until actually on play- 
ing field. 


The Track Program 


(Continued from page 40) 
One of the greatest faults in track | @ The official on the field operates 
today is the delay between events. the clock! There is no lost motion 


Instead of reeling off smoothly in . 
three-ring circus fashion, the meet between the officials and the 
drags. As a result, the fans become time-keeper. 
bored and lose interest in the sport 
A good announcer who can keep @ Since the time-keeper is on the 


the meet going is at least a 50°, field, the official clock is oper- 
solution to the problem. The idea is : 

to call the events well ahead of ated much easier than a stop- 
time, and to keep giving the fans watch. 


the running score and the winners, 

together with new and old records. @ No signalling the press box. 
The announcer may also focus at- a : : 

tention on the highlights down on ®@ No trailing cords for the sideline 


the field. For example, he may direct control. 

attention to Joe Morris tearing down 

the runway in an attempt to break 
Write for Radio Control Bulletin No. 29 


Bill Smith's record jump of 23 feet 
made in 1933. We place colored 


markers out on the field to indicate | NE VCO SCOREB OARD COMPANY 


the record distances, and these may 
be referred to by the announcer. GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS 


For judges and timers, we get out 
the local business men and faculty ORDERS FOR FOOTBALL BOARDS SHOULD BE PLACED NOW! 
members. They greatly enjoy their 
duties, and by making them feel a 
vital part of the meet we add to our 
following. 

A talk with your local sports ed- 
itor and radio announcer regarding 
the coming meet will give you in- 
valuable publicity. Another good | 
idea with which to stimulate inter- | 
est is to award a cake to any boy 
breaking a record 

Some of these methods may be 
new to you, others are undoubtedly 
old. All of them, however, have 
served to increase the size of our 
squads and crowds by 100°. When 
executed with encouragement and 
enthusiasm, they will assist you in 
elevating track to its rightful place 
in the sports program. 


QUALITY ATHLETIC WEAR. 


,@ Only the finest NAME flonnels, cottons, and sotins 
go into POWERS Bosebal! and Softball Uniforms to . 
make styles for chompions. BUY POWERS for APPEAR. ~~ 
ANCE, TAILORING, and WEAR. Write for new 1950 
Spring and Summer Catalo 


9 N 
THE POWERS MANUFACTURING CO. N 


WATERLOO, IOWA 
Fr 
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Jim Fuchs, Yale’s 58-Foot Shot Putter 


fingertips, some of the driving force 
of the throw will be lost. Fuchs’ 
right foot leaves the ground at the 
same time the shot leaves the fin- 
gers (Nos. 9 and 10). Fonville de- 
lays the right foot a fraction of a 
second longer before reversing. 

A timely wrist snap will increase 
the horizontal distance of the effort. 
Notice the wrist flick apparent in 
Fuchs’ effort (No. 11). 

Champion putters carry the shot 
well up on the fingers having devel- 
oped the strength and control for 
this advantageous position. For the 
beginner, however, it is advisable to 
carry the shot in the palm, then as 
strength, control, and confidence are 
developed, to move the shot up on 
the fingers. 

Summarizing the approximate se- 
quence of the parts which make up 
the whole delivery action: 

1. The right thigh is extended 
and rotated outward. 

2. The right thigh action starts 
the right hip and trunk forward. 

3. The left elbow is thrust back 
and downward forcefully. 

4. The hip and trunk action is 
transmitted to the right shoulder 
which starts forward. 

5. The chest and shoulder contri- 
butions are passed to the right arm 
which forcefully extends at the el- 
bow. 

6. A final push is added by a well- 
timed flick of the wrist and fingers. 
Klemm believed that the shot put 
was a movement which began in 
the toes and ended in the fingers. 

Reverse. The reverse, which pre- 
vents the thrower from fouling, is 
employed by a large majority of 
champions. Both Fuchs and Fon- 
ville use a very fast reverse. 

In this technique, the right foot 
comes off the ground a split-second 
after the finger flick, and continues 
forward to the toe board (Nos, 10- 
12). The left foot comes off the 
ground a split-second later than the 
right foot and swings backward and 
ip. 

It is advisable to withhold teach- 
ng the reverse until it is needed, 
since early emphasis on reversing 
may minimize the importance of the 
leg drive 


TEACHING AND TRAINING 


Whole vs. Part Method of Teach- 
ing. Whole-method teaching pre- 
sents the activity as a single unit or 
whole action, while the part method 
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(Continued from page 9) 


breaks the activity down into its 
various parts so that each compo- 
nent may be practiced and devel- 
oped as a single action, then in- 
tegrated into a coordinated whole 
action. 

Some activities cannot be broken 
down for part-method teaching. For 
example, it is impossible to stop the 
act of pole vaulting (takeoff to 
landing) to work on a weakness. 
The performer must go through the 
whole action with mental emphasis 
on the correction. 

Another example, a runner at- 
tempting to develop a higher kickup 
of the trailing leg must run in order 
for the trailing leg to kick up at all. 
The kickup is a link in the chain of 
reactions which, together, form the 
whole action of running. If a link in 
this chain is taken out and practiced, 
the chain is broken and the whole 
action is no longer possible. 

Although adequate experimental 
evidence is lacking. practical ob- 


ICK MILLER is an unsually 

bright young instructor in the 
U. of Illinois physical education 
department. As an undergraduate 
at the U. of Nebraska, he cap- 
tured the Big Six pole vault title 
every year and placed third in the 
1946 NCAA championships. Dick 
has also coached in several Ne- 
braska high schools and is cur- 
rently working on a text on 
schoolboy track. 


servations and coaching seem to 
favor the part method for teaching 
the shot. The put is divided into 
four parts: initial stance, glide, de- 
livery, and reverse. 

Throwing from the delivery stance 
with a four- or six-pound shot is 
the recommended introduction. The 
beginner must learn to coordinate 
the leg drive, hip and trunk, shoul- 
der and arm, and wrist and finger 
actions into one smooth delivery ac- 
tion. 

The proper timing for these parts 
is important and deserves special 
emphasis. If the novice must con- 
cern himself with initial position, 
movement across the circle, plus the 
mentioned actions from the delivery 
stance, then the delivery actions 
will not receive due emphasis. 

When the beginner has coordi- 
nated the actions from the delivery 


stance reasonably well. it is time 
to work on initial position and glide 
across the ring. The final step calls 
for an integration of the initial 
stance, glide, delivery, and the re- 
verse (if needed) into the whole 
action of putting (whole method). 
To develop timing thereafter, the 
practice putting should be as a 
whole action (initial stance to re- 
verse). 

Light to Heavy Shot. To develop 
smooth and continual acceleration, 
the novice is first introduced to the 
whole action with a four or six 
pound shot. The novice practices the 
total action with the lightweight 
shot until he develops a smooth and 
continuous action. As soon as his 
progress permits, he should move 
on to the nine and then the regula- 
tion twelve-pound weights. 

Practice Emphasis on Maximum 
Performance vs. Form. At the high 
school level, boys are passing from 
clumsy adolescence into early ma- 
turity. Although they pick up activ- 
ities eagerly, their physical move- 
ments are often somewhat clumsy. 
Since motor learning seems to take 
extra effort for the adolescent, most 
of the practice should be spent on 
perfecting the required technique. 

Emphasis on maximum perform- 
ance causes the boy, especially the 
beginner, to forget form. This both 
retards the learning process and in- 
creases the chance of injury. An 
occasional maximum effort in prac- 
tice may be needed to decide team 
places or as a motivating device. 
But, in general, the high school 
practice sessions should be devoted 
to perfection of form with occasional 
near maximum or maximum per- 
formance. 

Length of Skill Practice Periods. 
Based on the findings of Griffith, 20 
or 30 minutes of activity on a par- 
ticular skill represents the optimum 
Longer periods induce fatigue and 
inattentiveness. The key words in 
this instance are “on a particular 
skill.” For example, 20 minutes on 
Starting and 30 minutes on the shot 
put represent practice on two differ- 
ent skills, thus the time distribution 
would be satisfactory. 

Motivation. The learner must be 
eager to learn. He cannot be forced 
into learning but must be ready for 
it. Elbert Hubbard once said, “You 
can lead a boy to college but you 
can't make him think.” In addi- 
tion to motor educability and tech- 
nique of skill instruction, the rate 


% The Finest, Most Efficient Starters and Time Savers on the Market 
% Used by Many Schools and Colleges—One for Each Lane 


THE ARNETT STARTING BLOCKS HAVE ° 
(1) Individual Adjustment (takes 3 to 7 sec.); (2) Replaceable Foot-Facings; (3) Full Guarantee (material & workmanship). 


Some Records Made with Arnett Blocks These Relays and Many More Have One for Each Lane 


100-yd. Patton, U.S.C. 9.3-9.4 A. Calif. a Penn. 

120-hh. Dillard, Baldwin 13.6 Modesto 

120-hh. Dixon, U.C.L.A. 13.8 Texas Nat. AAU, ‘474 

220-th. Dillard, Baldwin 22.3 Long Kansas N.C.A.A., ‘47-48-49 

440-yd. McKinley, Illinois 46.2 Olympic Trials Compton Inv., ‘47-48-49 
. and many more Official Block California intersch. Fed., ‘47-48-49 


SCHOOL PRICE: $18.00 each, F.O.B. Inglewood, Calif. 
RICHARD W. ARNETT.. P. O. Box No. 527, Inglewood, California 
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FLOORS 


With This Easy, Proven 1-2-3 Treatment 
SEAL THE PORES OF THE FLOOR widh PERMA-SEAL 


PERMA-SEAL penetrates every pore in the wood and pro- SEAL is easily applied with a lamb's wool applicotor. Be- 
duces a permonent, hard, durable, non-porous floor seal — couse it reduces the number of surface coats required, thus 
an ideal base for markings ond top coatings. Made of Tung lowering the total finish cost, PERMA-SEAL is the perfect in- 
Oil and Phenolic Resin, non-streaking and odorless — PERMA- expensive floor 

Approved for heavy duty durability by Maple Floormg 


APPLY A TOUGH DURABLE SURFACE with 4, PERMA-GYM- SEAL 


PERMA-GYM-SEAL, applied over PERMA-SEAL, provides the resists rubber burns, scuffing, oils, grease, perspiration and 
toughest, most durable surfoce known for floors. The Bakelite most acids — even sub-zero temperatures and boiling woter. 
Resin and Tung Oil in PERMA-GYM-SEAL gives floors a resil- PERMA-GYM-SEAL is easily applied and insures the finest 
ient, crack-proof, non-slip, quick-stop tronsporent surface thot possible protection for floors of wood, linoleum or cork. 


Approved by Maple Floormg Manvlacturers Association 
KEEP THEM SAFE AND BEAUTIFUL uate SKIDPROOF 


SKIDPROOF tronsporent emulsified plastic top finish gives and reapplied in half the time usually required for gym floor 
complete protection to PERMA-GYM-SEAL with o single oppii- cleaning . . . gives the oppeorance of a new floor seal job 
cation. Producing a hord, shining, non-skid, easy-to-maintain, ... and is ready for play in an hour. One gallon covers 2000 
durable safety surface, it protects against scuffing, weor or squore feet. Use economical SKIDPROOF for keeping floors 
other surface damage. SKIDPROOF can be easily removed slip- proof, wear-proof and beautiful. 
SKIDPROOF Is Tested And Approved By Underwriters Laboratories 


Write on school letterhead for Free brochure that 
tells how to easily keep floors safe and new. 


CONSOLIOA CHEMICAL tn 
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ARNETT STARTING BLOCKS 
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of learning is proportional to the 
of concentration and inter- 
displays toward the 


degree 
est the learner 
activity. 

The success of a coach in moti- 
vating his squad to “dig in and 
work” will, in no small part, de- 
pend upon his enthusiasm. Where 
the coach is very enthusiastic, the 
squad will catch some of his “fire.” 

Some ways to motivate your put- 
ters include: (1) Be enthusiastic 
about the event. (2) Have a sound 
and well-rounded knowledge of the 
event. (3) Use stories of average 
putters who developed into cham- 
pions. “Nobody starts out as a 
champion.’ (4) Know the styles of 
the outstanding collegiate putters 
and use their pictures on the track 
and field bulletin board. (5) Keep 
a progress chart of the boy's per- 
formance in every meet. (6) Take a 
sincere interest in the boy as a hu- 
man being as well as a shot-putter. 

Positive Approach. With few ex- 
ceptions, the words “don’t” and 

0” should be excluded from teach- 
ing technique. People tend to be 
put on the defensive by the nega- 
tive approach and often develop 
mental barriers against whatever 
conversation follows. 

The positive approach has the 
same goal in mind, but different 
pathways are used to reach it. In- 


stead of saying, “Don't raise the 
throwing elbow that high,” say, 
“Try keeping the throwing elbow a 
little lower; it will allow you to 
exert greater force.” Instead of say- 
ing, “No! That’s not right,” say, 
“How about trying it this way next 
time?” 

It is difficult to remember the 
positive approach when patience 
runs low or when disgust burns 
high, but it is just at these times 
that a positive approach is most 
needed. 


THE NEGATIVE APPROACH 


A few individuals respond better 
to the negative approach, and the 
coaching psychology must be adapt- 
ed to them. The negative approach 
may also be used effectively when 
stern disciplinary measures are nec- 
essary. 

Training. Track coaches generally 
agree that the off-season offers the 
best time for the putter to develop 
strength. During the competitive 
season, the efforts should be bent 
toward speed and timing and hav- 
ing a Maximum explosive snap 
when needed. Weight lifting and a 
great deal of putting with a heavier 
shot represent two good off-season 
methods of developing strength. 


The four to six weeks pre-season 
training period should be devoted 
to building strength and speed, and 
perfecting technique and timing. 
During the competitive season, 
strength exercises should be done 
with the greatest possible speed at 
about half the maximum capacity. 
This preserves the snap and places 
emphasis on fast reaction. 

Work Schedule. Every workout 
or meet competition should begin 
with a very thorough warmup. One 
pulled muscle from an inadequate 
warm-up may sideline an athlete 
for the season. Shot putters should 
begin every workout with a short 
jog of 100 to 200 yards followed by 
some exercises, then take three to 
six wind sprints and more exercises. 

For the first week of pre-season 
training, the coach may find it bene- 
ficial to lead the squad through a 
series of calisthenics designed to 
warm up all the body muscles. This 
is the simplest and most effective 
way of teaching the squad warm- 
ing-up exercises. After the first 
week, allow each boy to do his own 
warm-ups since the group move- 
ments do not make adjustments for 
individual differences and needs. 

The weekly schedule given below 
is a typical mid-season program for 
the average high school putter. Ad- 
justments must be made for each 


LowCost PERMANENT GRANDSTANDS 
KERRIGAN Weldforged GRANDSTANDS. Theyre Taclory Gut 


. even the heaviest stringers can be easily 
handled by two men. 

The versatility of Kerrigan Weldforged Grandstands is 
. They match any existing grandstand... 


Whether you plan new grandstands or additional seat- 
ing capacity for present ones . 
Kerrigan Weldforged Grandstands! 


These low cost grandstands are completely welded and 
have bolt holes cut at the factory. . 
with instructions for easy erection. They re factory-built. 
No heavy equipment is needed for erection. . . 


hand tools. . 
your best bet is 


limitless . . 
. and are shipped 
grading . . 
only 


Write for complete details for these new factory-built, low cost grandstands. Dept. 20 


KERRIGAN IRON WORKS, 


1033 HERMAN STREET - 


are adaptable to any ground contour... 
. and, there's plenty of concession stand 
space beneath the Kerrigan Weldforged Grandstand. 


NASHVILLE, 


without 


INC. 


TENNESSEE 


. 
‘ 
" 
. 
— 
’ - . 
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individual and consideration should 
be given to weather conditions. 

Monday. Thorough warm-up and 
20 minutes of arm work. Give your 
boys a couple of dozen easy throws 
stressing technique and correction 
of faults. Finish the workout with 
a half-dozen sprint starts and a 100- 
yard dash for time. 

Tuesday. The daily warm-up fol- 
lowed by a half-dozen extra wind 


sprints. Tuesday is the best day | 


for a couple of nearf maximum 


throws if that seem: isable. The | 


throws should be started easily and 
increased in effort as the putter 
feels ready. Not over a half-dozen 
near Maximum or maximum efforts 
should be taken. Finish the work- 
out with 20 minutes of armwork 
and a 100 or 220-yvard dash. 

Wednesday. The putter, as all 
track and field athletes, should 
warm up very thoroughly before 
each workout. Have your prospects 
throw a dozen or more times stress- 
ing form. Work on the faults no- 
ticed during Tuesday's workout. 
Allow the putters to work on what- 
ever other events they want. Finish 
the workout with a 100-yard dash 
for time. 

Thursday. This is a day of rest 
for the big Friday effort. A few 
calisthenics at home are optional 
depending upon the individual. 

Friday. Have your putters at 
the ring in plenty of time for a 
slow and careful warm-up. Before 
competition, a half-dozen practice 
throws are generally enough. The 
last couple of throws should be full 
effort. Make sure your boys keep 
warm between efforts. 

Teach your athletes to give their 
utmost, but to keep relaxed and 
collected. 
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comes 10 solving YOURE 


Mr. H. Sebastian Jones wh looked at his dingy floors and cried, 


“Whar'll | do?’’ 


Then he remembered what his flooring contractor had told him—*‘consu't 


your nearest HILLYARD Maintaineer."’ So he telephoned. 


at once'”’ 


"Come 


Rushing to the scene, the HILLYARD Maintaineer thoroughly examined 
the floors. ‘‘Mn! This one is neglected! This one is being ruined by improper 


care. But, | can SAVE YOUR FLOORS.”’ 


So the HILLYARD Maintaineer got busy with Super Shine-All, the neutral 
chemical cleaner . . . showed Mr. Jones how dirt and grime practically floats 
off floors when you use Hillyard’s gentle acting cleaner that needs no rinsing 
. . . Showed him which Hillyard products to use for a safe, lustrous polish. 


a miracie'’’ exclaimed Mr. Jones. 


“RIGHT'’’ said the Hillyard Maintaineer. ‘Scientific Hillyard care does 
the job in half the working time—cuts maintenance costs in half.” “7 


“How can | thank you'’’ said Mr. H. Sebastian Jones. 


“Tell your friends.” 


said the Hillyard Maintaineer. 


The services of Hillyard Maintaineers throughout the world are free to anyone 


with floor problems. 


“Call on me anytime. My help is FREE and warehouse stocks are nearby.” 


H. & R. 


BASEBALL AND TRACK 
DRY LINE MARKERS 


ACCLAIMED AT THE N.C.A.A. 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Force Feed — instont Shutof 


Easy to operate and fill 
Holds one 50> Sack—No 


% No Brushes or Screens to Clog 


=H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 


St. Joseph 
Missouri 


Branches 
in Principal Cities 


TO COACHES 
AND TRAINERS 
Mail this coupon 
© “Aces in Ac- 
tion,” a manual 
for the prevention 
and treatment 


Becton, Dickinson and Company 
50-C 


“GY Department 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


Please send me a free copy of “Aces 
in Action.” 


| Name 
Scate 


City 
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handle allows for a more powerful 
swing, but it is always at the ex- 
pense of consistency and the ability 
to place hit. It is the job of the 
coach to study the boy and decide 
what he is best fitted to do. 

The bat should be gripped loose- 
ly, just tight enough to keep it from 
falling out of the hands. This al- 
lows for more relaxation. The back 
knuckles of the lower hand should 
be in line with the middle knuckles 
of the upper hand. 

The bat should be carried out 
away from the body with the fore- 
arms approximately at right angles 
to each other. The front elbow 
should be up high enough to utilize 
the maximum pull and power of the 
front arm. 


For more relaxation, freedom, 
power, and efficiency, the bat should 
be held back motionless. But the 


hands and forearms should come 
“alive” when the pitcher is ready to 
deliver. 

Swinging the bat out in front will 
help a hitter loosen up. But only if 
he is relaxed to begin with. Too 
many boys swish the bat indiscrim- 
inately, with the result that the 
pitch often catches them off-bal- 
ance. Keeping relaxed at the plate 
is the big secret. 


At the start of the the 


swing, 


VISITORS | 


The 


BASKETBALL TIMER 


Mechanics of the Batting Swing 


(Continued from page 11) 


grip, of course, should be 
fied. The swing should gather mo- 
mentum all the way. in order to 
meet the ball well out in front of 
the plate, where the wrists can roll 
with a complete follow-through. The 
follow-through may come last, but 
it certainly is not the least in impor- 
ance in the batter's swing. 

Although we get boys from all 
over the nation at Ozark, not one in 
fifty comes to us with any idea or 
habit of a good follow-through. We 
develop this fundamental through 
pepper games. The batter peppers 
the ball to a pair of fielders, always 
using a full follow-through. 

To give the batter time to regain 
his ready position after the swing, 
the boy fielding the ball always 
shovels it to the other fielder, who 
then serves it up again. 

As the foot slides forward into 
the pitch, the hands always move 
back. This is often referred to as 
the back-lash or recoil. Slow-motion 
movie studies have definitely prov- 
en that experienced hitters make 
contact with the ball against or after 


MODEL 250-1! 


AND SCOREBOARD 


ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS 


Football 


Basketball 


Baseball 


For Championship Performance and Low Cost, Look to the 


M. D. BROWN COMPANY 


Our new models are 4 revelation in accuracy and design 


We manufacture all types of standard and custom built 
scoring equipment 


Write for our illustrated literature and price list 
Start Your Season Like a Champion 


mM. D. BROWN COMPANY 
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LAKE STREET 
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intensi- 


the stride, and not with the stride. 

As previously stated, a hitter 
should be ready for every pitch. He 
should take his stance and stride 
on every delivery, being both me- 
chanically and mentally ready to 
hit. 

Mental attitude. The proper men- 
tal attitude is every bit as impor- 
tant as mechanical perfection. A 
hitter must have confidence and a 
feeling of mastery over the pitcher. 
He should always be confident of 
his ability to meet the ball solidly. 

Every hitter will go into slumps, 
and the proper mental attitude will 
help more to prevent and come out 
of them than all the other aids com- 
bined, such as changing bats, switch- 
ing stances, and seeking advice 
from others. 


CONTRARY TO HUMAN NATURE 


Developing the proper mental at- 
titude is not easy. since it entails 
doing all the things contrary to hu- 
man nature, such as not worrying, 
forgetting past failures, remember- 
ing that the law of averages will 
turn your way eventually. 

Youngsters who experience fail- 
ure against high-grade pitching 
should not confuse this with a 
slump. They should recognize the 
fact that they are merely out of their 
element. It is a good idea to keep 
them away from older pitchers who 
have too much speed and experi- 
ence. Constant failure to hit these 
pitchers may destroy the boy's con- 
fidence and development. Insofar as 
possible, youngsters should play 


with an against teams of their own 


age and level of ability. 
Advice to young coaches on help- 


ing young batters: 


1. Be extremely careful about 


_ making any changes if your batters 


are hitting good pitching consis- 
tently. There are two good reasons 
for this: First, they may do worse: 


hitting well, 


and, second, when a young batter is 
he is not psycholog- 
ically ready to accept advice. 

2. Wait until the boy goes into a 


slump before working on his faults 


hitter, 


and making the proper corrections. 

3. When a boy definitely appears 
to have no particular skill as a pull 
it is better to let him con- 
centrate on hitting the ball where 
it is pitched. 

At Ozark, we have had excellent 
results with hundreds of boys from 


| 
HOME 
= 


ll to 20 years by serving them 
pitches only on the inside and out- 


side corners. This makes them habit- | 
ually conscious of hitting a ball 


where it is pitched. 


Less than one boy in a hundred | 


exhibits exceptional skill as a pull- 
hitter against good pitching. We do 
not tamper with the boys who do. 
We try to develop their specialty by 
making the necessary adjustments 


such as moving them a little closer 


or farther from the plate. 

4. There is a tendency in batting 
practice to offer at bad pitches. Most 
hitters grow impatient when the 
pitcher fails to throw in the strike 
zone and start swinging at every- 
thing. Stress the importance of wait- 
ing and swinging only at strikes. 

5. Batting practice can be made a 
great deal more interesting by incor- 
porating stimulating devices such as: 

(a) Having a complete team on 
the field against nine or 12 batters. 
with each man batting until he has 
a combination of three strikes or 
outs against him. Ground or fly balls 
that are handled cleanly constitute 
outs. 

(b) When interest lags for the 
boys shagging the batting practice, 
have the batters hit only one fair 
ball and circle the bases. This keeps 
things moving and also offers val- 
uable benefits in the way of base- 
running and conditioning. 

A coach with the time can employ 
at least a dozen novel ways of stimu- 
lating interest for the shaggers. 


PHYS ED CONVENTION 


CHOOLMEN are invited to attend 
S the 16th annual convention of the 
Central District Assn. for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation in 
Duluth, Minn., on March 29-April 1. 

Following are some of the high- 
lights of the convention: 

1. Dr. Ethel Apenfels, New York 
University, “Patterns of Competition 
and Cooperation with Implications for 
Physical Education.” 


2. Rabbi Silverman, Duluth, “Ro- | 
bots Don’t Pray.” 

3. Panel discussion, “Physical Ed- 
ucation in Other Nations,” by Mary 


Ella Critz, U. of Iowa: Jessie McKel- 
lar, State Teachers. College, Moore- 
head, Minn.; Zdenek Marek, U. of 
North Dakota: and Dr. Gladys Scott, 
U. of Iowa. 

4. Arthur 
Williams College, 
Sun—-What Shadow Do We Cast?” 


H. Steinhaus, George 


4. Alden W. Thompson, Wayne U., | 


“Paul Bunyan Was a Piker.” 

6. Section meetings in camping, 
city directors, dance, 
physical education and athletics, pub- 


lic school, recreation, research, teach- | 


therapeutics, women’s 
and athletics 


er education, 
physical education 


“Our Place in the 


health, men’s | 


Records made with 
Seefab Steel Vaulting Poles 


Poles come ir and 14 lengths 
1949 National A.A.U Outdoor 


Championships 

1. Richards, Champaign, 
2 Rasmussen, Oregon 

3. Montgomery, Southern Calif. —13 6" 


1950 National Indoor 
Championships 
1. Richards, Wl, 


2. Korik, Univ. 
3. King, Yale 


A.C.—14’ 
of Tennessee—13 6" 
University—136" 


SWEDISH 
STEEL JAVELINS 


A New SEEF AB Product 


Made of especially hard- 
ened Swedish Steel, these 
Javelins have been de- 
signed td comply with all 
existing specifications. 


SEEFAB JAVELINS 


Have been thoroughly 
tested and are “OFFI- 
CIAL” for all competition 
in the United States. 


They DO NOT WARP and are 


Economical 
@ Practically indestructible 
@ Excellent in performance 


Suggested School Price $12.00 


See your Dealer or write to: 


BECONTA, INC. 


418 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Also distributors of 
SEEFAB St 2 Crossbars 
DISCUS ( Collegiate ) mn 
Track Shoes Swedish 


DOLCOROCK 


SURFACE SAFETY 
ON YOUR GYM FLOORS! 


Clear, brilliant DOLCO- 
ROCK finish on your 
gym floor tends to make 


games ‘faster’’—while reducing dangerous slip and slide. 


DOLCOROCK can 


Lustrous 


Its high 
coefficient of friction cuts down skid on those sudden stops and starts. 
And what an appearance—like a layer of crystal-clear quartz, attrac- 
tive to spectators and participants alike. 


“take it’ under heavy sports use. 


Virtually impervious to grease and dirt, ordinary acids and alkalis. 
Makes your gym floor easy and economical to maintain whether it's 
made of hardwood, cement or magnesite. 


Write for the booklet “FLOOR MAINTENANCE’ — 
covers every type of floor surface problem. 


DOLCOROCK 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 


WESTPORT, 


CONNECTICUT 
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MOM SAYS SHE DOESN’T 

WORRY ABOUT ME CATCHING 

ANYTHING NOW THAT WE 

HAVE A CLEAN MSARTHUR 

TOWEL FOR EVERY SHOWER! 
| 


There's no borrowing of used or soiled towels ... nor are 
towels used more than once before laundering when the 
economical McArthur School Towel System is installed in your 
school. You'll maintain highest standards of sanitation and 
economy with long-lasting, high quality McArthur Towels. For 
information, write Geo. McArthur & Sons, Inc., Baraboo, Wis. 


EVERYONE CAN READ 
NADEN 


ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS 


@ SCORE 
TIME 
QUARTER 


+ 4 Yes! Everyone can read the exclusive NADEN INSTANT- 
Vue NUMERALS. NADEN’S ARE ACCURATE, DEPENDABLE AND 
EASILY MAINTAINED. 17 Years of skilled workmanship in 
every NADEN Boarp. 


* WRITE FOR THE NEW NApDEN CATALOG! There is a complete 
line of Electric Scoreboards designed to meet your re- 
quirements. NaDEN ELectTrRIC SCOREBOARDS will “play” an 
important part in your basketball! schedule. Write Topay' 
THERE IS NO OBLIGATION. 


NADEN & SONS 


WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 


Sprint Relays 
(Continued from page 14) 


tage to angle his starting blocks in 
a slightly inward direction. This 
will head him to the inside of his 
lane. 

The third runner is generally 
classified as a better competitor than 
the second man. But various factors 
may alter this placing. Some coaches 
occasionally place one of their 
strongest sprinters in the second 
slot, in the hope of outfoxing the 
opponents. This frequently pays 
dividends. Experimentation will de- 
termine which arrangement offers 
the best possibilities. 

A relay group should practice 
passing at least three times a week 
—or, better still, every day. The 
transfers do not have to be done at 
full speed nor in the complete ex- 
change zone (though these two 
phases of the workout are highly 
important). The main thing is for 
the runners to adapt themselves to 
one another's feel in the stick ex- 
change. 

During the early stages of the 
training season, the coach should 
decide on what type of exchange to 
use and then stick to and perfect 
this pass. 

Check-marks can be used in front 
of the exchange zone. As the in- 
coming runner reaches this mark 
the receiver should take off at full 


_ speed. In the early season work on 


this technique, it is a wise idea to 
have the incoming runner shout 
“go as he hits the check-mark. 


_ DROP VERBAL CODE 


As the season progresses, this 
verbal code can be dispensed with. 
By that time, the timing should be 
accurate enough not to require it. 

In conclusion, it is apropos to 
mention again the importance of 
unity in the. foursome. A relay team 
should be chosen early and should 
be kept together. The coach, how- 
ever, should make sure to have al- 
ternates available in case physica! 
mishaps break up the original four. 

The development of alternates is 
also advisable from a mental point 
of view, since many young athletes 
puff up when permitted to feel they 
are cinches for the team. 

A relay team should relax to- 
Bg a quarter of an hour be- 
fore their event. Just before they 
spread dut to their posts, a hand- 
clasping ritual with all eight hands 
on top of the baton has an inspira- 
tional effect. This is symbolic of the 
old college try and can produce that 
extra inch that often spells the dif- 
ference between victory and defeat. 
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ADVISORY BOARD 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 


R. E. RAWLINS, £x-President 
H. V. PORTER, Secretory-Treasurer 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Vv. S. BLANCHARD, President 
AMERICAN ASSN. for HEALTH, 
PHYS. ED. and RECREATION 


PAUL KELLY, Athletic Director 
RILEY H. S., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


L. L. McLUCAS, Supervisor 
HEALTH and PHYS. ED., 
DUVAL COUNTY, FLA. 


Vv. L. MORRISON, Athletic Dirctor 
TECHNICAL H. S., ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


FLOYD A. ROWE, Directing Supervisor 
PHYSICAL WELFARE, CLEVELAND 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


DAVID P. SNYDER, Director 
PHYS. ED., OAKLAND PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, CAL. 


CHALMER WOODARD, Coach 
LIBERTY H. S., LAWRENCE, KANS. 


AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION 


DANIEL J. FERRIS, Secretary-Treasurer 


COLLEGE 


ETHAN ALLEN, B8oasebal/ Coach 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Oo. B. COWLES, Basketbal!l Coach 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


DEAN CROMWELL, £x-Track Coach 
UNIVERSITY OF SO. CALIFORNIA 


THOMAS K. CURETON, Professor 
PHYS. ED.. UNIV. of ILLINOIS 


STANDARD LAMBERT, Ath. Director 
LAMAR COLLEGE (TEX.) 


LOU LITTLE, Footbal! Coach 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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DEPT. of PHYS. ED and HEALTH, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


F. O‘CONNOR, Athletic Dept. 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


ATHLETES 
EVERYWHERE 
PREFER 


IN 33 SCHOOL COLORS 
America’s Finest—all-virgin woo! 


write Kandel! Knitting Mills 
4834 interstate Portiond Oreger 


Dow-Metal Crossbars 
For Pole Vaulting, High Jumping 


Meet all official specifications. 
Lost 3 yeors or longer. 
Uniform all the way across. 
No danger of splintering. 
Painted in alternate block 
and white stripes. 
© Cost less per season 

14’ (jumping) 
16’ (vaulting) 

50¢ higher west of the Rockies 
Write for the name of your neorest dealer 


K. & P. ATHLETIC CO. 


1115S JEROME ST., 


$6.45 
7.25 


2.2 tbs. 
2.6 Ibs. 


MIDLAND, MICH. 


MASTER COUPON 


Te obtain free literature and somple-goods, 

coupon directly to Scholastic Coach Advertising Dept., 7 E. 12th St. New York 3, N. Y. 
Numbers in parentheses denote pages on which the advertisements may be found. Please 
check the items personally, and to be sure of getting the type of service or infor- 
mation you desire, refer back to the advertisement before checking the listing. 


AMERICAN WIRE (48) 
[] Folder on Locker Baskets 
and Uniform Hanger 


ARNETT, RICHARD W. (57) 
[] Information on Starting 
Blocks 


BEACON FALLS (37) 
Catalog on Basketboll 
Shoes 


BECONTA, INC. (61) 

| Information on Swedish 
Steel Javelins and 
Vaulting Poles 


BECTON, DICKINSON (59) 
Ace Manval for Preven. 
tion and Treatment of 

Athletic Injuries 


BIKE WEB (32-33) 
Coaches and Trainers 


Handbook 
BRESNAHAN, GEORGE T. 
(48) 
| Information on Starting 
Blocks 


BROOKS SHOE (41) 
Catalog on Footboll 
Shoes 


BROWN CO. MD. (60) 
Literoture and Price List 
on Electric Scoreboards 
ond Timers for Basket 
boll, Football, Baseball 


BUTWIN SPORTSWEAR (48) 
information on Sports 
Jackets, Sideline Porkas, 
Basketbol! Worm-Up Swits 


CASTELLO FENCING (38) 

[] Information on How to 
Form, Equip, Train, and 
Schedule a Team 

') Buyers Guide to Fencing 
Equipment 


SEE PAGE 64 FOR OTHER LISTINGS AND FORM FOR SIGNATURE 


CEDAR KRAFT (64) 

Information on Electric 
Scoreboards and Foot- 
ball Down Indicator 


CONSOLIDATED LABS. (57) 


' Brochure on How to 
Keep Floors Safe and 
New 


CORE, JOHN T. (48) 
Information on Five-Star 
Track Scorecords 


COURTLEY, LTD. (43) 
Information on Antiseptic 
Body Powder 


DANIELS, C. R. (23) 
~) 1950 Dandux Sporting 
Goods Catolog 


EAGLE REGALIA (48) 
Catalog of Trophies, 
Medals, Emblems 


FAIR PLAY (45) 
Circuvlors on Scoreboards 
and Amplifiers 


GENERAL SPORTCRAFT (2) 
Rules Booklets for Bad. 
minton, Deck Tennis, 
Shufleboard, Table 
Tennis, Bat Tennis 


GILLIS SHOE (35) 
Catalog on Complete Line 
of Baseball and Track 
Shoes 


H & R. MFG. (59) 
Booklet on Baseball ond 
Track Dry Line Markers 
HAND KNIT HOSIERY (24) 

Information on Shrink 
Treated Wool ond Nylon 
Athletic Socks 

HANNA MPG. (53) 
Catalog on Baseball and 
Soft>all Bots 


carefully check items 


desired and mail 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY (29) 

Famous Sluggers Yeor. 
book and Softball Rules 

Bet Catalog 

™ Golf Club Catalog 

HILLYARD SALES (59) 

) Basketball Scoring Book, 

Scouting Chart and Tour 
noment Bracket 


HORN BROS. (21) 


[) Booklet, “Modern School 
Plans” 

[] Details on the “3 in | 
Horn Gym Plon” 


HOUSE OF HARTER (44) 
™ Information on Track 
Award Ribbons 


HUSSEY MFG. CO. (53) 

Catalog on Stee! Portable 
Bleachers 
Water Sports Equipment 


Catalog 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON (39) 


infermation on V-Front 
Cup Supporters 


K & P. ATHLETIC (63) 
' Information on Dow. 
Metal Crossbors 

KANDEL KNITTING (63) 

™ Information on Award 
end Cless Sweoters 


KERRIGAN IRON (58) 
Details on Factory-Built, 
Low-Cost Grandstonds 

LAYBURN CO. (64) 

Information on Gym and 
Playground Apporatus 


LINEN THREAD 
inside Front Cover 
Full infeormetion on 
Goal Nets 
Protection Nets 
Gym Dividing Nets 
Boesebaol! Botting Cage 
Nets 


Tennis Nets 
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MASTER COUPON 


McARTHUR & SONS (62) 
Information on School 


Towel System 


McLAUGHLIN-MILLARD 
(Inside Back Cover) 

[) Catalog on Adirondack 
Baseball Bots 


MARBA, INC. (18) 

[] Information on Athletic 
Equipment Reconditioning 

MARCH AUTOMATIC IRRI- 
GATION CO. (44) 

|) Booklet on Irrigation Sys 
tem for Athletic and 
Footbal! Fields 


FRED MEDART (25) 

Book, “Physical Training, 
Practical Suggestions for 
the Instructor’ 

_| Catalog on Telescopic 

Gym Seots, Stee! Lockers 

) Information, Acromot- 

Trampolin 

| Catalog on Basketbal! 

Bockstops, Scoreboards 


MUTUAL LIFE (22) 
[] Booklet. “The Career for 


NADEN & SONS (62) 
Catalog on Electric 
Scoreboards and Timers 


NATIONAL SPORTS (46) 

Cetelogs: Boses, Mats, 
Rings, Training Bogs, 
Wall Pads, Pad Covers 


NEVCO SCOREBOARD (55) 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE (47) 

[] Booklet, “Tips on Tram 
polining” 

NORWICH PHARMACAL (4) 

') Information on and Test 
Supply of NP-27 Ath. 
lete's Foot Remedy 


O-C MFG. (54) 
Information on V-Fron 
Apex Supporters 


OHIO-KENTUCKY MFG. (49) 

Literoture ond Prices on 
Rubber-Covered Football, 
Bosketbol!, Volleyball! and 
Soccer 


OREGON WORSTED (48) 

Informotion on Flying 
Fleece Recreation Bolls 
ond Light Medicine Ball 


PASADENA WAR SURPLUS 
(52) 

Information on Stop- 
Watches 


PENNA. RUBBER (17) 
Catalog on Athletic Balls 
| Technical Books on Ten- 
nis, Bosketboll, and Foot. 
boll 
How mony 


POSTUM 

20 Introductory Samples 
of Postum for Track and 
Gym Athletes 

Training Table Menus 
for Team Members 
Kow mony 


POWERS MFG. (55) 

Spring and Summer Cato 
log on Baseball! and Soft 
ball Uniforms 


(See page 63 for other listings) 
(Numbers in parentheses denote page 
on which advertisement may be found’ 


REMINGTON ARMS (51) 
Instructor's Manvol on 


Operation of o Rifle Club 


REVERE ELECTRIC (31) 
[™) Sports Lighting Catalog 


RIDDELL, JOHN T. (15) 

Infeormotion on Suspen 
sion Helmets, Shoes, Bolls. 
Track Supplies 


SAFPLAY PRODUCTS (28) 
~) Information on New Spike 
for Anchoring Basebol! 


Bogs 
SKINNER & SONS (19) 


Information on Skinner 
Fabrics 


SOLIN SPTG. GOODS (64) 
Catalog and Fabric 
Somples of 


Uniforms 


SPALDING & BROS (1) 
Catelog 
“| Sports Show Book 


SPORTBOOKS (64) 

List of Available Rare, 
Out-of Print, and New 
Books 


STEWART IRON (38) 
[] Information on Fences 
ond Metco! Specialties 


UNIVERSITY ATH. EQUIP. 
(46) 

Information on Lamarwoy 
All-Purpose Steel Uniform 
Hanger 

Information on Scorebook 
for Track and Swimming 


WILSON SPORTING 


[) Radio Control Bulletin No RAWLINGS MFG. (3) GOODS (6) 
20 for Football Timing Catalog ) Catalog 
(Principal, coach, director, physical director) 
SCHOOL. ENROLLMENT... 
STATE 


Ne coupon honored uniess position is stated 


March, 1950 


BASEBALL UNIFORMS | | Electric Basketball Scoreboards B ADVERTISERS INDEX 
Immediate Delivery Now 

EQUIPMENT * WARM UP JACKETS No Moving Parts Guaranteed | AMERICAN WIRE FORM COMPANY 48 
Write for free catalog and fabric samples  ARNETT, RICHARD W. 57 
414 East Tremont Ave.. New York 57, N. Y. Grand Haven, Michigan | BECONTA, INC. 61 
| BECTON, DICKINSON & COMPANY 59 
‘BIKE WEB COMPANY, THE 32-33 
ant | BRESNAHAN, GEORGE T. 48 
GYMNASIUM ond PLAYGROUND SPORTBOO Ks Bs | BROOKS SHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 41 
WH PORTABLE WOOD BLEACHERS ond RARE OUT OF PRINT | GROWN, M. O., COMPANY 60 
SCHOOL DESKS, CHAIRS, TABLES. “In Print” books on ail sports | CASTELLO FENCING EQUIPMENT COMPANY 38 
BRADLEY M. LAYBURN CO. SPORTBOOKS | CEDAR KRAFT COMPANY 64 
461—8th Avenue, New York. N. Y.  Grecem 0. New Haven 10, Conn CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 57 
CORE. JOHN T. 48 
—  COURTLEY, LTD. 43 
DANIELS, C. R., INC. 23 


DENVER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


 DOLGE, C. COMPANY 61 
EAGLE REGALIA COMPANY 48 
FAIR PLAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 45 
GENERAL SPORTCRAFT COMPANY 2 

GILLIS, GEORGE, SHOE CORPORATION 35 
H. & R. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 59 
HAND KNIT HOSIERY COMPANY 24 
HANNA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 53 
HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY 29 

 'HILLYARD SALES COMPANIES, THE 59 
HORN BROTHERS COMPANY 2) 
HOUSE OF HARTER, THE 44 
HUSSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 53 
IVORY SYSTEM 4th Cover 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON 39 
K. & P. ATHLETIC COMPANY 63 
KANDEL KNITTING MILLS 63 
KERRIGAN IRON WORKS, INC. 58 
LAYBURN, BRADLEY M., COMPANY 64 
LINEN THREAD COMPANY, INC. 2nd Cov 
MacGREGOR GOLDSMITH, INC. 27 
McARTHUR, GEORGE, & SONS 62 
McLAUGHLIN-MILLARD, INC. 3rd Cover 
MARBA, INC. 18 
MARCH AUTOMATIC IRRIGATION 

COMPANY, THE 44 
MEDART. FRED, PRODUCTS, INC. 25 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

OF N. Y. 22 
NADEN & SONS ELECTRIC SCOREBOARD 

COMPANY 62 
NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 46 
NEVCO SCOREBOARD COMPANY 55 
NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY, THE 47 
NORWICH PHARMACAL COMPANY, THE 4 
O-C MANUFACTURING COMPANY 54 
OHIO-KENTUCKY MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 49 


OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 
PASADENA WAR SURPLUS 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
POWERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 

RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 


REVERE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SKINNER, 
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RIDDELL, JOHN T., INC. 15 

SAFPLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 28 

SIX-MAN FOOTBALL MAGAZINE 48 

WILLIAM, & SONS 19 

SOLIN SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 64 

SPALDING, A. G., & BROS. ! 

SPORTBOOKS 64 

STEWART IRON WORKS 38 
UNIVERSITY ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 

COMPANY 46 

WILSON SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 6 
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ADIRONDACK” 


He’s trying to hold a ball hit by an “ADIRONDACK” 


There’s no holding that old apple 
when it’s belted with an Adirondack 
“flexible whip action” bat. 


Help your team lead the league right 
from Spring training. Get them on the 
right end of an Adirondack bat — 
the bat that packs explosive power 
at the plate, because it’s made from 


2nd Growth Northern White Ash, the 


NEW YORK GIANTS 


SWINGS ADIRONDACK EXCLUSIVELY 


world's finest bat making timber. 
This carefully selected, straight 
grained, “air tempered’’ wood means 
fewer broken bats and more broken 
records! 


An ever increasing number of major 
league stars like Bob Thompson are 
adding distance to their every drive 
by connecting with Adirondacks. 


THE BIGGEST HIT IN MODERN BASEBALL 


ADIRONDACK 
2016 WHITE ASH ont 
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Where experience 
counts 


With the development and use of new sy athetic 
fabrics and the combination of these with the 
old reliables cotton, wool, silk and linen 
the athletic goods manufacturers of the country 


have created an endless series of new problems 
for Reeconditioners of Athletic Equipment. 

The new fabric combinations are being used 
very freely in Basketball Uniforms, in Warm-up 
Pants and in Jackets for all sports. In our 
Cleaning Departments we are presented with an 
entirely new and ever changing set of complica- 
tions on the question of shrinkage and colors 
running —— in these new fabrics. 

You can be sure, however, that nowhere else 
ean these problems be handled more expertly 
than by the Oldest. Largest and Foremost 
Athletic Equipment Reconditioners in the Land. 


IVORY SYSTEM 


IN A CLASS BY ITSELI 


OF ATHLETIC 


PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS EQUIPMENT 
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